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JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 
Parr II. 


Ir is not at all surprising that they upon whom the revolutionary 
deluge came should have looked with undiscriminating horror and 
affright on all the influences which in their view had united first to 
gather up and then to release the destructive flood. The eighteenth 
century, to men like De Maistre, seemed an infamous parenthesis, 
mysteriously interposed between the glorious age of Bossuet and 
Fénélon, and that yet brighter era for faith and the Church which 
was still to come in the good time of divine providence. The philo- 
sophy of the last century, he says on more than one occasion, will 
form one of the most shameful epochs of the human mind: it never 
praised even good men except for what was bad in them. He looked 
upon the gods whom that century had worshipped as the direct 
authors of the bloodshed and ruin in which their epoch had closed ; 
the memory of mild and humane philosophers was covered with the 
kind of black execration that prophets of old had hurled at Baal or 
Moloch; and Locke and Hume, Voltaire and Rousseau, were habitually 
spoken of as very Scourges of God. From this temper two conse- 
quences naturally flowed. In the first place, while it lasted there 
was no hope of an honest philosophic discussion of the great questions 
which divide speculative minds. Moderation and impartiality, for 
which French disputants have never at any time been remarkable, 
were virtues of almost superhuman difficulty for controversialists 
who had made up their minds that it was their opponents who had 
erected the guillotine, confiscated the sacred property of the Church, 
slaughtered and banished her children, and filled the land with terror 
and confusion. . It is hard, amid the smoking ruins of the homestead, 
to do full justice to the theoretical arguments of the supposed authors 
of the conflagration. Hence De Maistre, though, as has been already 
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said, intimately acquainted with the works of his foes in the letter, 
was prevented by the vehemence of his antipathy to the effects which 
he attributed to them, from having any just critical estimate of their 
value and true spirit. “I do not know one of these men,” he says 
of the philosophers of the eighteenth century, “to whom the sacred 
title of honest man is quite suitable.” They are all wanting in 
probity. Their very names:me déchirent la bouche. To admire Voltaire 
is the sign of a corrupt soul; and if anybody is drawn to the works 
of Voltaire, then be sure that God does not love such an one. The 
divine anathema is written on the very face of this arch-blasphemer ; 
on his shameless brow, in the two extinct craters still sparkling with 
sensuality and hate, in that frightful rictus running from ear to ear, 
in those lips tightened by cruel malice, like a spring ready to fly 
back and launch forth blasphemy and sarcasm ; he plunges into the 
mud, rolls in it, drinks of it; he surrenders his imagination to the 
enthusiasm of hell, which lends him all its forces; Paris crowned him, 
Sodom would have banished him.’ Locke, again, did not understand 
himself. His distinguishing characteristics are feebleness and pre- 
cipitancy of judgment; vagueness and irresolution reign in his 
expressions as they do in his thoughts. He constantly exhibits that 
most decisive sign of mediocrity—he passes close by the greatest 
questions without perceiving them. “In the study of philosophy, 
contempt for Locke is the beginning of knowledge.” ? Condillac was 
even more vigilantly than anybody else on his guard against his own 
conscience. But Hume was “ perhaps the most dangerous and the 
most guilty of all those mournful writers who will for ever accuse the 
last century before posterity—the one who employed the most talent 
with the most coolness to do most harm.” To Bacon De Maistre 
paid the compliment of composing a long refutation of his main ideas, 
in which Bacon’s folly, blindness, presumption, stupidity, profanity, 
and scientific charlatanry are denounced in vehement and often coarse 
terms, and treated as the natural outcome of a low morality. 

It has long been the inglorious specialty of the theological school to 
insist in this way upon moral depravity as an antecedent condition of 
intellectual error. De Maistre in this respect was not unworthy of 
his fellows. He believed that his opponents were “ even worse citizens 
than they were bad philosophers,” and it was his horror of them in 
the former capacity that made him so bitter and resentful against 
them in the latter. He could think of no more fitting image for 
opinions that he did not happen to believe than counterfeit money, 
“which is struck in the first instance by great criminals, and is 
afterwards passed by honest folk who perpetuate the crime without 
knowing what they do.” A philosopher of the highest class, we may 


| (1) Soirées de Saint Pétersbourg (8th edition, 1862), vol. i. pp. 238—243, 
(2) Ibid., Gieme entretien, i. 367—442, 
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be sure, does not permit himself to be drawn down from the true 
object of his meditations by these sinister emotions. But De Maistre 
belonged emphatically to minds of the second order, whose eagerness 
to find truth is never intense and pure enough to raise them above 
perturbing antipathies to persons. His whole attitude was fatal to 
his claim to be heard as a truth-seeker in any right sense of the term. 
He was not only persuaded of the general justice and inexpugnable- 
ness of the orthodox system, but he refused to believe that it was 
capable of being improved or supplemented by anything which a 
temperate and fair examination of other doctrines might peradventure 
be found to yield. With De Maistre there was no peradventure. 
Again, no speculative mind of the highest order ever mistakes, or 
ever moves systematically apart from, the main current of the social 
movement of its time. It is implied in the very definition of a 
thinker of supreme quality that he should detect and be in a certain 
accord with the most forward and central of the ruling tendencies of 
his epoch. Three-quarters of a century have elapsed since De Maistre 
was driven to attempt to explain the world to himself, and this in- 
terval has sufficed to show that the central conditions at that time 
for the permanent re-organisation of the society which had just been 
so violently rent in pieces, were assuredly not theological, military, 
and ultramontane, but the very opposite of all these. 

There was a second consequence of the conditions of the time. The 
catastrophe of Europe affected the matter as well as the manner of 
contemporary speculation. The French Revolution has become to us 
no more than a term, though the strangest term, in a historic series. 
To some of the best of those who were confronted on every side by 
its tumult and agitation, it was the prevailing of the gates of hell, 
the moral disruption of the universe, the absolute and total surrender 
of the world to them that plough iniquity and sow wickedness. Even 
under ordinary circumstances few men have gone through life without 
encountering some triumphant iniquity, some gross and prolonged 
cruelty, which makes them wonder how God should allow such things 
to be. If we remember the aspect which the Revolution wore in the 
eyes of those who seeing it yet did not understand, we can imagine 
what dimensions this eternal enigma must have assumed in their 
sight. It was inevitable that the first: problem to press on men with 
resistless urgency should be the ancient question of the method of 
the Creator’s temporal government. What is the law of the distri- 
bution of good and evil fortune? How can we vindicate, with regard 
to the conditions of this life, the different destinies that fall to men? 
How can we defend the moral ordering of a world in which the wicked 
and godless constantly triumph, while the virtuous and upright who 
retain their integrity are as frequently buffeted and put to shame? 

This tremendous question has never been presented with such 
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sublimity of expression, such noble simplicity and force of thought, 
as in the majestic and touching legend of Job. But its com- 
pleteness, as a presentation of the human tragedy, is impaired by 
the excessive prosperity which is finally supposed to reward the 
patient hero for his fortitude. Job received twice as much as he had 
before, and his latter end was blessed more than his beginning. In 
the chronicles of actual history men fare not so. There is a terribly 
logical finish about the dealings of fate, and in life the working of a 
curse is never stayed by any dramatic necessity for a smooth con- 
summation. Destiny is no artist. The facts that confront us are 
relentless. No statement of the case is adequate which maintains, 
by ever so delicate an implication, that in the long run and somehow 
it is well in temporal things with the just and ill with the unjust. 
Until we have firmly looked in the face the grim truth that temporal 
rewards and punishments do not follow the possession or the want of 
spiritual or moral virtue, so long we are still ignorant what that 
enigma is which speculative men, from the author of the book of Job 
downwards, have striven to resolve. We can readily imagine the 
fulness with which the question would grow up in the mind of a 
royalist and Catholic exile at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The common speech of the world on the subject involves an extra- 
ordinary kind of compromise. As De Maistre says, the generality of 
men seem to be persuaded of two contrary propositions. In familiar 
conversation we constantly hear how the success of such and such a 
merchant is owing to his probity, his exactness, his economy, which 
have procured for him universal esteem and confidence; or that God 
blesses this and this family because they are good people who have 
pity on the poor—no wonder that all goes well with them. On the 
other hand, there runs equally through our discourse an assumption 
of the exact opposite to this ; of the triumph of audacity, fraud, and 
bad faith, and of the corresponding disappointment that eternally 
awaits ingenuous honesty. Witness “the expression of a man of 
wit writing to a friend about a certain person of their acquaintance 
who had just obtained a distinguished post; J/- was admirably 





Jitted for this post in every respect, yet he has got it for all that.” 


In the discourse of a single hour you shall hear the same man take 
it equally for granted, first, that cunning and unscrupulousness are 
certain of success in this world, and next that the virtuous man is 
certain to triumph in the long run.’ De Maistre’s explanation of 
this striking inconsistency in the popular mind is curiously mal- 
adroit. The entire universe, he says, obeys two forces; there are 
two men in each man. Go to the play, and will you find a single 
sublime trait of filial piety, conjugal love, even of religious devotion, 
of which the audience is not profoundly sensible, and which it will 


(1) Soirées, 3igme entretien, i. 183—186. 
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not drown in applause? Yet, go the next night, and you will hear 
just as much noise over the couplets of Figaro. But granting that 
our sympathies are two-sided and thus liable to be attracted almost 
equally by virtue and vice, now by the sublimest and now by the 
least sublime sentiments, how does this bear on the familiar incon- 
sistency of our two proverbial beliefs about the temporal destiny 
which the virtuous man may expect? When the cynical Preacher 
declared that there be just men unto whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked, again there be wicked men unto whom 
it happeneth according to the work of the righteous, he was not 
avowing sympathy, but recording a result of his observation of life. 
The simple truth is that such observation discloses to us two sets of 
instances. We see virtuous men loaded with temporal prosperity, 
and with a natural enthusiasm we hasten to establish a general law 
on their merited good fortune." Then we cannot help seeing 
examples of craft, and wickedness, and violence, just as amply 
loaded with temporal advantages; and on these also we build a 
generalisation about the course of human affairs. Each generalisa- 
tion is exactly as true to fact as the other, and therefore each 
in the end neutralises the other; thus showing the cardinal truth 
that prosperity comes of compliance with the conditions requisite 
for obtaining it, and that of these conditions virtue sometimes is 
and sometimes is not one. 

It was De Maistre’s fondness for dwelling on the two natures 
within the human breast, that led him away from this simplest and 
most obviously intelligible explanation of the popular contradiction. 
For his own way of dealing with the main subject, to which we shall 
now proceed, rests wholly on the base implied in this explanation. 
He exhibits, indeed, some of the inevitable inconsistency of the 
theological philosopher, in an occasional appeal, as by a side-wind, 
to any stray superstition, even while professing to beat mere reasoners 

(1) It is one of the weaknesses of untrained minds not to be able to stop at such 
generalisations. After they have reached them by process of observation, they are 
by-and-by so misled by a confused idea that these general records of facts are Jaws as 
to import into them legal ideas of invincible Necessity, of Obligation, and so forth. 
Thus, that “The man of blood shall not live out half his days” is very likely to be 
true as a register of fact, because the man of blood naturally surrounds himself with 
dangerous physical conditions, but there is no pronunciation of a necessary moral doom 
in such a generalisation. Let us take a more striking instance of confusion, which has 
played a curious and remarkable part in European history. When asovereign or great 
feudal potentate remonstrated with parsimonious burghers, he charged them with scan- 
dalous disobedience to the declared will of God, whose prophet had told the Israelites 
concerning the king whom they sought,—“ He will take your sons and appoint them 
for himself, for his chariots and to be his horsemen; and he will take your daughters 
to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers; he will take the tenth of your 
sheep, and ye shall be his servants.” Samuel was warning the people of the usual 
temper and dealings of kings with their subjects, as a matter of fact ; the feudal poten- 


tate of the fifteenth century borrowed his words to be the divine sanction of lordly 
prerogatives us matters of moral and indefeasible right. 
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on their own grounds and fighting with their own weapons. Now 
and again, he shifts the question back into positions which are sup- 
posed to be abandoned before the controversy can really begin. For 
example, in one place he compares God to a temporal ruler, who in 
the siege of a hostile town cannot always be sure of sparing innocent 
persons. “No,” aptly interrupts one of the interlocutors; “but why 
should not this good prince take under his protection the loyal inha- 
bitants of this town, and transport them to some happy province 
where they may be rewarded for their fidelity?” ‘Well, this is just 
what God does when innocent beings perish in a general catastrophe, 
De Maistre replies, referring evidently to the rewards that await 
the just in the next world. For one thing, this rather reminds one 
of the fanatical priest who implored a victorious captain to put to 
death every one of the inhabitants of a certain place, whether 
orthodox or heretical; “ Dieu saura reconnaitre les siens.’ In De 
Maistre’s case, such a position involved not only an indirect justi- 
fication of inhumanity, but a petitio principii as well. The discussion 
which it is the professed work of his book to conduct, is only possible 
on condition that its field is confined to the rewards and punishments 
of this world. It is just, however, to De Maistre to say that there 
are few writers on his side who are so free from the detestable logical 
sin of pretending to argue on grounds and principles of reason, when 
in reality they postulate the acceptance of all the dicta of authority ; 
who when the scale is turning against them with reference to the 
rewards and pains of time, achieve an imitation of victory by 
clandestinely slipping eternity into the dish. 

Nothing can be more clearly put than De Maistre’s answers to the 
question which the circumstances of the time placed before him to 
solve. What is the law of the distribution of good and evil fortune 
in this life? Is it a moral law? Do prosperity and adversity fall 
respectively to the just and the unjust, either individually or collec- 
tively? Has the ancient covenant been faithfully kept, that whoso 
hearkens diligently to the Divine voice, and observes all the com- 
mandments to do them, shall be blessed in his basket and his store 
and in all the work of his hand? Or is God a God that hideth him- 
self? Writers on natural theology have, as a rule, taken care to 
restrict their vision and discourse exclusively to those circumstances in 
the order of the world, which seem to imply the controlling watchfulness 
of perfect benevolence and unvarying tenderness towards all created 
things. They see only the steady recurrence of the seasons, the rich 
fruitfulness of the earth, the fitness of the human organisation for 
the circumstances in which it is placed, the helpfulness of the humbler 
organisations that are man’s ministers, the glorious ideas and appre- 
hensions that are implanted in his nature, and so forth. They invite 
the pious gratitude of men for the sunshine, but say nothing of the 
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hurricane. All that is black and mischievous alike in the external 
world and in human nature they are wont to ignore, or else to solve 
by the arbitrary invention of a second deity, the devil. One is all 
benevolence, while the other is made up of malignity, and the benign 
government of the universe was satisfactorily asserted by the 
attribution of all good things to the one, and of all evil to the malice 
of the other,—a malice, by the way, as entirely unaccountable as 
it is fatal. De Maistre did not resort to this grotesque explanation 
of the disasters which come upon men. He did not account for the 
occasional triumph of the wicked, and the occasional depression of 
the righteous, by the hypothesis that there is a division of the 
patronage of the universe between two contending powers. To ask 
that temporal rewards and punishments should follow respectively 
virtue and wickedness, he held most wisely to imply a fundamental 
misconception of the conditions of the divine government. “ We do 
not wonder,” he says, “that in a battle the cannon-ball hits the 
righteous man as well as the wicked, or even spares the wicked while 
it destroys the righteous. There is no more reason why we should 
be surprised that misfortunes sometimes appear to single out the just, 
and to pass by on the other side in the case of the unjust.” The 
true question which the impugners of the divine government habit- 
ually misstate, is whether a bad man is sometimes seen to be exempt 
from calamity because he is bad, and the good man stricken by it 
because he is good. If this were the fact, that the good man suffered 
for being good, and the bad man triumphed for being bad, then the 
moral problem -would be insoluble. There is a confusion between 
two questions :—Why does the just man suffer? and Why does man 
suffer ? When evil overtakes the righteous, it is not in their quality 
of righteous, but in their quality of men. Every human being in 
his quality of man is subject to all the misfortunes to which humanity 
is liable. ‘To say that crime is happy in this world, and innocence 
unhappy, is a thorough contradiction in terms ; it is just like saying 
that poverty is rich and opulence poor. But this shows the per- 
versity of men. It is not enough that God should have attached 
unspeakable happiness to the exercise of virtue; it is not enough 
that he should have promised to this the greatest share beyond all 
comparison in the general distribution of the good things of this 
world; these infatuated people, dont le raisonnement a banni la raison, 
refuse to be satisfied. It is absolutely necessary that their imaginary 
Just Man should be beyond suffering ; that no ill should ever befall 
him; that the rain should not wet him; that the mildew should 
respectfully stop short at the boundaries of his field; and that if he 
should perchance forget to bar his door, then God should be under 
the obligation of sending an angel with a flaming sword, lest some 
Jortunate robber should come and carry off the gold and pretty things 
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of the Just.”’ Justice in the husbandman has nothing to do with 
the copiousness of the yield of his land. If his yield is inferior to 
the supply of the wicked husbandman, it is because certain general 
laws regulate agricultural things; and so long as there is no special 
and particular interruption of them for the benefit of the bad, nor 
to the detriment of the good, then the good have no rightful grounds 
of complaint against the Ruler of the universe. 

So far it will be seen that De Maistre is strictly in the path that 
leads to the root of the entire matter. If he had followed it as 
‘steadily to the end, he must have come to the Positive solution. But 
this he had no intention of doing, and the admirable vigour with 
which he began to confront the question, and to pursue a solution 
which it perhaps demands some fortitude to accept, first begins to 
waver, and then swiftly changing face, carries him to one of the 
most terrible theological suppositions that have ever been propounded. 
His main position is plain: Material prosperity, all outward good 
fortune, is acquired and retained by certain means ; it follows certain 
conditions which very often do not lie in the moral order at all. We 
shall see presently to what extent and in what sense moral conditions 
enter into even external success and comfort. Meanwhile it is clear 
that De Maistre admits that there is no necessary connection, and 
holds it to be no disparagement of the divine method of governing 
the world, that there should not be this necessary connection between 
success and virtue. Instead, however, of consistently adhering to 
this, and explaining it as he well might without weakening his hold 
of theistic principle, he instantly sets to work to soften down his 
position and make it contribute as little as possible to the permanent 
elucidation of the difficulty. It is true that he always keeps away 
from what he justly stigmatises as /a folle hypothése de Voptimisme ; 
but he shrinks, perhaps involuntarily, from the only really tenable 
theory in its complete and logical form. After all, he asks, what is 
virtue? ‘Strip our miserable virtues of all that we owe to tempera- 
ment, to sense of honour, to opinion, to pride, to want of power, to 
opportunity or circumstance; what is left?” This, it will be observed, 
is in the well-known theological vein, which vindicates providence at 
the cost of mankind, and exalts the divine clemency and justice by 
lowering the level of human dignity. Necessarians are unjustly 
reproached with robbing man of all credit or discredit for the way in 
which he exercises his will; to deny the freedom of the will, it is 
said, is to rob virtue of all merit, and therefore of all claim to praise. 
Yet the persons who especially resort to this kind of talk, seldom 
speak of our virtues except as miserable rags, just as De Maistre does 
here. Even if we concede that virtue is but a sorry possession at 
the very best, it is still undeniable that some men have more of it 


(1) Soirées, 3iéme entretien, i. 212. 
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than others; and the thesis is that external prosperity distributes 
itself, upon the whole, without relation or proportion to virtuous 
quality. De Maistre believed this, yet could not refrain from a 
return upon insinuations which really neutralise and stultify his 
deliberate position. Let us take another instance of this half reluc- 
tance to accept a truth which his reasoned observation imposes. 
Although his whole argument professes to be a solution of the fact 
which he does not deny, that virtue does not appear to bring any 
outward good thing to the persons who practise it, yet he more than 
once dwells upon the long life which holy persons have often enjoyed; 
and he quotes with exultation Voltaire’s recognition of the length of 
days which the saints of old in their religious solitude constantly 
attained. De Maistre was much too acute, however, seriously to 
rest on an argument which might prove that Voltaire was a 
more righteous person than St. Paul. There is one more example 
of his lurking desire to be able to point out the temporal advantage 
of virtue, which is too quaint to be passed over. There are some 
diseases, he says, of a special and peculiar character, like phthisis, 
dropsy, apoplexy ; while there are others which can only be described 
by general names, as madaises, incommodités, douleurs, fievres innommeées. 
“ Now ”—and this is the astounding part of the passage—“ the 
more virtuous a man is, the more sheltered he is against diseases that 
have names.” What can be more monstrous than thus to make a 
purely artificial division of diseases, and then to hang a sort of 
apology for divine providence upon it? As if good men seldom 
died of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Why not say that the 
more virtuous a man is, the more sheltered he is against capillary 
ducts or the Eustachian canal ? 

This curious attempt to connect diseases that have special names 
with moral offences is the more remarkable because he has expressly 
said, in his most striking manner, that the mode of a man’s death 
is indifferent to the Supreme Being. “If it is decided,” he says in 
one place, “that a certain number of children must die, I do not see 
what difference it makes to them whether they die in one way or 
another. Whether a dagger pierces a man’s heart, or a little blood 
collects in his brain, he falls dead equally; but in the first case we 
say that he has ended his days by a violent death. For God, how- 
ever, there is no such thing as violent death. A steel blade fixed in the 
heart is a malady, just like a simple callosity that we should call a 
polypus.”* For the innocent children who were crushed to death 
beneath the falling houses at the earthquake of Lisbon, what mattered 
it before God, whether they came to an end in this way or by scarla- 
tina, epilepsy, and difficult teething ? Whether three or four 


(1) Soirées, 4iéme entretien, i. 263. 
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thousand perish spread over a great space, or all at once and at a 
blow by an earthquake or a rising of the sea, is the same thing for the 
Reason, though it makes an enormous difference for the Imagination. 

This brings us to the most characteristic part of De Maistre’s 
speculations on this subject. He perceived that the optimistic con- 
ception of the Deity as benign, merciful, infinitely forgiving, was 
very far indeed from covering the facts. So he insisted on seeing 
in human destiny the ever-present hand of a stern and terrible judge, 
administering a Draconian code with blind and pitiless severity. 
God created men under conditions which left them free to choose 
between good and evil. All the physical evil that exists in the 
world is a penalty for the moral evil that has resulted from the 
abuse by men of this freedom of choice. For these physical calamities 
God is only responsible, in the way in which a criminal judge is 
responsible for a hanging. Men cannot blame the judge for the 
gallows; the fault is their own in committing those offences for 
which hanging is prescribed beforehand as the penalty. Those 
curses which dominate human life are not the result of the cruelty of 
the divine ruler, but of the folly and wickedness of mankind, who 
seeing the better course, yet deliberately choose the worse. The order 
of the world is overthrown by the iniquities of men; it is we who 
have provoked the exercise of the divine justice, and called down the 
tokens of his vengeance. The misery and disaster that surround 
us like a cloak, are the penalty of our crimes and the price of our 
expiation. As the divine St. Thomas has said, Deus est auctor 
mali quod est pena, non autem mali quod est culpa. There is a 
certain quantity of wrong done over the face of the world; there- 
fore the great Judge exacts a proportionate quantity of punishment. 
The total amount of evil suffered makes nice equation with the total 
amount of evil done ; the extent of human suffering tallies precisely 
with the extent of human guilt. Ofcourse you must take original 
sin into account, “which explains all, and without which you can 
explain nothing.” “In virtue of this primitive degradation we are 
subject to all sorts of physical sufferings in general ; just as in virtue 
of this same degradation we are subject to all sorts of vices in general. 
This original malady therefore [which is the correlative of original 
sin] has no other name. It is only the capacity of suffering all evils, 
as original sin is only the capacity of committing all crimes.” * 
Hence all calamity is either the punishment of sins actually com- 
mitted by the sufferers, or else is the general penalty exacted for 
general sinfulness. Sometimes an innocent being is stricken, and 
a guilty being appears to escape. But is it not the same in the 
transactions of earthly tribunals? And yet we do not say that they 


(1) Soirées, i. 76. 
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are conducted without regard to justice and righteousness. “ When 
God punishes any society for the crimes that it has committed, he 
does justice as we do justice ourselves in these sorts of circumstances. 
A city revolts ; it massacres the representatives of the sovereign ; it 
shuts its gates against him ; it defends itself against his arms; it is 
taken. The prince has it dismantled and deprived of all its privileges ; 
nobody will find fault with this decision on the ground that there 
are innocent persons shut up in the city.”” 

The reader will observe the following points in this marvellous 
theory :— 

1. That De Maistre’s deity is a colossal Septembriseur, a veritable 
Marat enthroned high in the peaceful heavens, demanding ever- 
renewed holocausts of blood in the name of divine justice, exactly as 
the Terrorists cried for holocausts in the name of the public safety. 
“‘ Give me,” cried the Friend of the People, “the lives of ten, twenty, 
thirty, three hundred thousand, ci-devants and aristocrats, and the 
State will be saved. The foundation of the commonwealth can only 
be cemented by their blood, which has peculiar virtue in it. You 
say hundreds of them, women and youths, have done no harm; has 
not their order done harm?” Just so, the being to whom De 
Maistre ascribed the government of the universe is supposed on his 
theory to cry out for an uninterrupted supply of human misery and 
destruction. It may seem odd that De Maistre should have invited 
our reverence and love for such a conception ; he lived, however, in 
times when the Parisians had begun to invest even mévre Guillotine 
with endearing associations. 

2. It is true, as a general rule of the human mind, that the objects 
which men have worshipped have improved in morality and wisdom 
as men themselves have improved, and that the quiet gods, without 
effort of their own, have grown holier and purer by the agitations 
and toil which civilise their worshippers; in other words, that the 
same influences which elevate and widen our sense of human duty, 
also give corresponding height and nobleness to our ideas of the 
divine character. The history of the civilisation of the earth is the 
history of the civilisation of Olympus also. It will be seen that the 


(1) De Maistre found a curiously characteristic kind of support for this view in the 
fact that evils are called jléaur : flails are things to beat with: so evils must be things 
with which men are beaten; and as we should not be beaten if we did not deserve it, 
argal suffering is a merited punishment. Apart from that common infirmity which leads 
people, after they have discovered an analogy between two things, to argue from the 
properties of the one to those of the other, as if, instead of being analogous, they were 
identical, De Maistre was particularly fond of inferring moral truths from etymologies. 
He has an argument for the deterioration of man, drawn from the fact that the Romans 
expressed in the same word, sepplicium, the two ideas of prayer and punishment (Soirées, 
2iéme entretien, i. p. 108). His profundity as an etymologist may be gathered from his 
analysis of cadaver : ca-ro, da-ta, ver-mibus. There are many others of the same quality. 
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deity whom De Maistre sets up is below the moral level of the time 
in respect of Punishment. In intellectual matters he vehemently 
proclaimed the superiority of the tenth or the twelfth over the 
eighteenth century, but it is surely carrying admiration for those 
loyal times indecently far to seek in the vindictive sackings of 
revolted towns, and the miscellaneous butcheries of men, women, and 
babes, which marked the vengeance of outraged sovereignty in those 
times, the most apt parallel and analogy for the systematic adminis- 
tration of human society by the Almighty. It is open to a man with 
De Maistre’s convictions to say to the State, “The man whom you 
have just hung for murder was born and bred up amidst associations 
of violence, lawlessness, disregard of life, and absolute mental dark- 
ness: is not the punishment of such an offender a visitation of the 
sins of the fathers on the children, and an act therefore of the same 
kind of injustice which you charge against the divine government ?” 
This would have been a pertinent thing to say once when penalties 
were inflicted vindictively and retributively. But the retributive 
theory is no longer held by enlightened minds. We value punish- 
ment as a deterrent and reforming agency, and as that only. 
Now the mass of general evil which has been visited upon men, and 
which still confronts them with undiminishing volume as a punish- 
ment for the general degradation by original sin, cannot be deterrent, 
because the sin has been committed long ago, and can neither be 
undone nor repeated. Therefore what is it but vindictive and retri- 
butive castigation, inflicted without any view to prevent the repetition 
of the offence, since it cannot be repeated. This is an idea which no 
enlightened man now holds. Such punishment can no longer be 
regarded as moral in any deep or permanent sense; it implies a gross, 
harsh, and revengeful character in the executioner, that is eminently 
perplexing and incredible to those who expect to find an idea of 
justice in the government of the world, at least not materially below 
that attained in the clumsy efforts of uninspired publicists. 

3. In mere point of administration, the criminal code which De 
Maistre put into the hands of the Supreme Being works in a more 
arbitrary and capricious manner than any device of an Italian Bour- 
bon. As Voltaire asks,— 

‘* Lisbonne, qui n’est plus, eut-elle plus des vices 


Que Londres, que Paris, plongés dans les délices ? 
Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse 4 Paris.” 


Stay, De Maistre replies, look at Paris thirty years later, not danc- 
ing, but red with blood. This kind of thing is often said, even now ; 
but it is really time to abandon the prostitution of the name of Justice 
to a process which brings Louis XVI. to the block and consigns De 
Maistre to poverty and exile, because Louis XIV., the Regent, and 
Louis XV., had been profligate men and injudicious rulers. Any 
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name would befit this kind of transaction better than that which, in 
the dealings of men with one another, at least, we reserve for the 
honourable anxiety that he should reap who has sown, that the 
reward should be to him who has toiled for it, and the pain to him 
who has deliberately incurred it. What is gained by attributing to 
the divine government a method tainted with every quality that 
could vitiate the enactment of penalties by a temporal sovereign ? 

4. Though De Maistre holds that the scheme of faith is in truth the 
best friend and harmoniser of reason, he rests the entire super- 
structure of the divine government upon what he calls the original 
degradation of man. On this prévarication, which exhibits itself in our 
language, thought, conduct, method, he is never weary of expatiating ; 
yet he never once explains, or even attempts to explain, in precise and 
intelligible language, what this original sin was which weighs so 
mightily on the children of earth. It is avowedly a mystery. No- 
body who has asked himself fruitless questions—why the race of man 
inhabits the earth, or, what is the final upshot of the endless series of 
successive transfusions among forms of life and growth—is likely to 
deny that outside the ever-widening circle within which reason reigns 
and works there lies the sombre and sterile land of mystery eternally 
unfathomable. But this general recognition of the inscrutability of 
final causes is an entirely different process from the assertion of any 
one special, particular, and defined mystery, to be received as the 
foundation-stone of a system claiming to be rational in every other 
part but its foundation-stone. 

How long will men of all creeds—Ultramontanes, Anglicans, 
Presbyterians—continue to pretend to take a stand on Reason, when 
they are forced to admit that you must believe on the very threshold 
that something once happened of which they can give you no details, 
of which there is no shred of authentic record, unless conflicting 
myths of early races constitute an authentic record, and which has all 
the air of an artificial invention, devised in primitive times, when 
men’s conceptions of a deity were of a gross and simple kind, for the 
purpose of explaining human suffering? Even if we had a record of 
the fall of men from the estate of demi-gods, nobody either before or 
since De Maistre has attempted rationally—and they pretend to be 
working with rational instruments—to explain what ought to be 
their major premiss, that suffering is expiatory of sin. Why and 
how does misery purge degradation ? What is this expiatory process ? 
How does the exaction of a fine from a drunkard purge his offence 
morally? If the apologists would all courageously say, as some of 
them have done, that these things are mysteries, things absolutely 
unintelligible, and therefore are true, good ; but if they are honest in 
believing their reconcilableness with reason, then they are bound, at 
all events, to admit these questions fully into their meditations. De 
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Maistre saw the necessity for some elucidation of the nature of punish- 
ment, sacrifice, purification, and the like, when he wrote that most 
extraordinary. of all his pieces, the Ec/aircissement sur les Sacrifices. 
The manner of his elucidation will be sufficiently visible when we say 
that it turns upon some mysterious qualities which he believed to 
exist in the blood, and that he supports it, among other arguments of 
about the same calibre, by two strange allegations—that the happiest 
changes in nations have almost invariably been brought about by 
bloody catastrophes, and that the families which endure longest are 
those which have lost most members in war. One can understand 
the curious fascination which the character of the public executioner 
always exercised over De Maistre’s mind.’ He was nothing less than 
a mysterious high-priest of society, and the type (as we have already 
seen) of the supreme government of the whole earth. 

5. De Maistre’s explanation of pain and misery is equally open 
with all others which issue from the same laboratory to the objection 
of failing to satisfy that sense which the progress of scientific 
knowledge is every day intensifying, of the kinship of all sentient 
beings. The pleasure and pain of brutes are in some aspects 
identical, and where they are not identical are closely analogous to 
the same sentiments in men. We desire some community of 
explanation where there is such community of ° circumstance. 
What is the law of the distribution of pleasure and pain among 
these humbler creatures? Has there been original sin here 
too? Did some fabled ancestor of elephant or oyster inflict a 
curse upon his descendants? All through animated creation we 
behold pain and disaster. When a weasel throttles a rabbit, we 
explain the fact by reference to the great principle of the Con- 
ditions of Existence. When a shark crushes the bones of a man 
who has fallen overboard, we are to attribute the wretch’s fate to 
heaven’s judgment, by supposing either that he had sinned specially, 
or that his bloody end was a trifling instalment of the fine inflicted 
on the race for having sinned generally. Would it not be simpler 
and more rational to explain all the pain as well as all the-happiness 
of all creatures with organisations capable of perceiving the difference 
between the two states, by reference to a single principle? This 
principle we have in the Conditions of Existence. De Maistre appears 
to have been on the verge of recognising the adequateness of this— 
as we have already noticed. But the ingenuity of men who have 
resolved to move in the theological groove is inexhaustible in finding 
artificial reasons why they should remain in it. 

Finally, De Maistre was prevented by the methods of his time 
from examining in the only effective way possible those questions of 


(1) The elaborate picture of the Executioner in the Soirées de St. Pétersbourg (i. p. 39), 
is very striking. 
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the origin and nature of Justice, which in truth are the key to all 
fertile speculations on the government of the universe. He never 
thought of morality in connection with growth and development. 
It represented to him some entity, absolute and rigid, established 
and promulgated once for all. Now philosophic history shows 
that Justice is the social idea in its highest, widest, and most 
binding expression; and, therefore, that its form and precepts 
vary with the variations in the general conditions of com- 
munities. It signifies the moral principle which obliges each so to 
shape his conduct and relations, his claims and his achievements, that 
they harmonise with the highest good of all. The same account would 
apply to Virtue, spoken of generally. Justice or virtue, therefore, 
being thus only means to the universal weal, of which material 
prosperity and strength are elements, it flows from the definition 
that provided the moral sentiment of a community is enlightened by 
a correct intellectual appreciation of the circumstances amid which 
its movement is, material goods will come to it in proportion to its 
love of justice and virtue, and the average amount of conformity to 
the particular precepts in which they are specialised. To this extent 
it is perfectly true that justice is likely, under certain conditions, to 
conduce to external prosperity and security. For example, in the 
case where De Maistre asks whether we expect God to send down an 
angel to guard against the robber the doors of the just man who has 
not taken the precaution to bolt them, he really misses what might 
have been said in favour of his own suppressed half belief that after 
all it is well with the just even externally ; because in communities 
where prosperity happens to be an institution, respect for it in the 
individual case is one of the components of a just character, so that 
by setting an example of justice in his own person, our honest man 
on whose behalf God refuses to send an angel is, in fact, adopting 
the best means open to him, beyond bolts and. bars, of securing his 
gold and precious things. Beyond and outside of this, the only 
certain result of virtue in a man is that he has the soothing and 
elevating consciousness of being virtuous. 


De Maistre’s ideas upon Prayer fit in rather oddly with his theories 
of the chastising judge, and of the sufferings which overtake all men 
in their quality of human beings ; and he exhibits the inconsistencies 
on this subject common to men who come near to the Positive stand- 
point while still holding tight as with one hand to theological hypo- 
theses. God, he says, is not responsible for evil, because it is a 
punishment for sin, which you may avoid first by forbearing from 
sinful acts (one would like to know how he reconciled this with his 
notions about original sin), and next by prayer. He vindicates prayer 
in the first instance by the usual sarcastic onslaught upon the con- 
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ception of eternal and immovable laws, as if, says he, there were no 
such things as secondary laws by which an almighty being could 
interfere to accomplish the objects of devout solicitation. But in his 
discourse on this subject the atmosphere of law very soon becomes too 
oppressive, and he is not long in throwing himself back upon /es 
sécrets du monde spirituel. Beginning by resting on prayer as a really 
controlling objective agency, he comes at last by a silent but judicious 
transition to place it among the almost exclusively subjective in- 
fluences. At first we find prayer held out asa means of tempering and 
even wholly averting external disaster ; but by-and-bye we learn that 
its vertu purifiante, its subjective efficacy, in other words, is infinitely 
more valuable than anything that we can ask in our miserable ignor- 
ance. Just as in his former enterprise to show that some temporal reward 
falls to virtue, he winds up by showing that virtue is filthy rags and 
deserves no reward at all; so here, while starting from the point that 
prayer modifies the heavenly judgments and stays the divine hand, 
being encountered on his argumentative way by the objection that 
prayer does not often succeed in effecting this modification, he indig- 
nantly assails the supplicants—Aveugles et insensés que nous sommes ! 
au lieu de nous plaindre de n’étre pas exaucés, tremblons plut6t d’avoir 
mal demandé, ou d’avoir demandé le mal. It is quite true, he holds, 
that the prayers of a nation are heard, only let us be sure that we 
know first what is a nation, and second that we know what is true 
prayer. The more you examine the thing, he says in one place, 
the more convinced you will be that there is nothing so difficult in 
the whole world as to utter a genuine prayer. It is thus that the 
hopes of men are ever mocked; the officious theologist proffers us 
a fair and stout support along the stony roadways, and ere we have 
well grasped it he shreds it all away in sophistical explanations. 

It will be inferred from De Maistre’s general position that he 
was no friend to Physical Science. Just as we others see in the 
advance of the methods and boundaries of physical knowledge the 
most direct and sure means of displacing the unfruitful subjective 
methods of old, and so of renovating the entire field of human 
thought and activity, so did De Maistre see, as his school has seen 
since, that here was the stronghold of those whom he held foes. 
“ Ah, how dearly,” he exclaimed, “has man paid for the natural 
sciences!” Not but that providence designed that man should know 
something about them; only it must be in due order. The ancients 
were not permitted to attain to much or even any sound knowledge 
of physics, indisputably above us as they were in force of mind—a 
fact shown by the superiority of their languages, which ought to 
silence for ever the voice of our modern pride. Why did the ancients 
remain so ignorant of natural science? Because they were not 
Christian. ‘ When all Europe was Christian, when the priests were 
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the universal teachers, when all the establishments of Europe were 
Christianised, when theology had taken its place at the head of all 
instruction, and the other faculties were ranged around her like 
maids of honour round their queen, the human race being thus pre- 
pared, then the natural sciences were given to it.”” Science must be 
kept in its place, for it resembles fire which, when confined in the 
grates prepared for it, is the most useful and powerful of man’s ser- 
vants ; scattered about anyhow, it is the most terrible of scourges. 
Whence the marked supremacy of the seventeenth century, especi- 
ally in France? From the happy accord of religion, science, and 
chivalry, and from the supremacy conceded to the first. The more 
perfect theology is in a country, the more fruitful it is in true science ; 
and that is why Christian nations have surpassed all others in the 
sciences, and why the Indians and Chinese will never reach us so long 
as we remain respectively as we are. The more theology is culti- 
vated, honoured, and supreme, then, toutes choses égales d’ailleurs, the 
more perfect will human science be—that is to say, it will have the 
greater force and expansion, and will be the more free from every 
mischievous and perilous connection.’ 

Little would be gained here by serious criticism of a view of this 
kind from a positive point. How little, the reader will understand 
from De Maistre’s own explanation of his principles of proof and 
evidence. ‘They have called to witness against Moses,” he says, 
“ history, chronology, astronomy, geology, &c. The objections have 
disappeared before true science ; but those were profoundly wise who 
despised them before any inquiry, or who only examined them in 
order to discover a refutation, but without ever doubting that there was 
one. Even a mathematical objection ought to be despised, for though 
it may be a demonstrated truth, still you will never be able to demon- 
strate that it contradicts a truth that has been demonstrated before.” 
His final formula he boldly announced in these words :—Que toutes 
les fois qwune proposition sera prouvée par le genre de preuve qui lui 
appartient, Pobjection quelconque, MEME INSOLUBLE, ne doit plus étre 
écoutée. Suppose for example that by a consensus of testimony, it 
were perfectly proved that Archimedes set fire to the feet of Mar- 
cellus by a burning-glass; then all the objections of geometry 
disappear. Prove if you can, and if you choose, that by certain laws 
a glass to be capable of setting fire to the Roman fleet must have 
been as big as the whole city of Syracuse, and ask me what answer I 
have to make to that. “J’ai d vous répondre qw Archiméde brila la 
flotte romaine avec un miroir ardent.” 

The interesting thing about such opinions as these, is not the exact 
height and depth of their falseness, but the considerations which 
could recommend them to aman of so much knowledge, both of 


(1) See the Examen de la Philosophie de Bacon, vol. ii. 58 seq. 
VOL. III. N.S. 85S 
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books and of the outer facts of life, and of so much natural acuteness 
as De Maistre. Persons who have accustomed themselves to ascer- 
tained methods of proof are apt to look on a man who vows that if a 
thing has been declared true by some authority whom he respects, 
then that constitutes proof to him, as either the victim of a prepos- 
terous and barely credible infatuation, or else as a flat impostor. 
Yet he was no ignorant monk. He had no selfish or official 
interest in taking away the keys of knowledge, entering not in 
himself, and them that would enter in hindering. The true reasons 
for his detestation of the eighteenth century philosophers, science, 
and literature, are simple enough. Like every wise man, he felt that 
the end of all philosophy and science is emphatically social, the 
construction and maintenance and improvement of a fabric under 
which the communities of men may find shelter, and all the other 
conditions for living their lives with dignity and service. Then he 
held that no truth can be harmful to society ; if he found any system 
of opinions, any given attitude of the mind, injurious to tranquillity 
and the public order, he instantly concluded that, however plausible 
they might seem when tested by logic and demonstration, they were 
fundamentally untrue and deceptive. What is logic compared 
with eternal salvation in the next world and the practice of virtue 
in this? The recommendation of such a mind as De Maistre’s 
is the intensity of its appreciation of order and social happiness. 
The obvious weakness of such a mind and the curse inherent in 
its influence, is that it overlooks the prime condition of all; that 
social order can never be established on a durable basis so long as 
the discoveries of scientific truth in all its departments are sup- 
pressed, or incorrectly appreciated, or socially misapplied. De 
Maistre did not perceive that the cause which he supported was no 
longer the cause of peace and tranquillity and right living, but was 
in a state of absolute and final decomposition, and therefore was the 
eause of disorder and blind wrong living. Of this we shall see more 
in a third and concluding chapter. Epiror. 
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Part II. 


Every one who has pursued embryological researches, and in a lesser 
degree, every one who has merely read about them, must have been 
impressed by this marvel of marvels: an exceedingly minute portion 
of living matter, so simple in structure that a line will define it, 
passes by successive modifications into an organism so complex that 
a treatise is needed to describe it; not only does the simple cell, in 
which the ovum or the spermatozoon originates, pass into a complex 
organism, reproducing the forms and features of the parents, and with 
these the constitutional peculiarities of the parents (their longevity, 
their diseases, their mental dispositions, nay their very tricks and 
habits), but it may reproduce the form and features, the dispositions 
and diseases, of a grandfather or great-grandfather which had lain dor- 
mant in the father or mother. Consider for an instant what this implies. 
A microscopic cell of albuminous compounds, wholly without trace of 
organs, not appreciably distinguishable from millions of other cells, 
does nevertheless contain within it the “ possibilities” of an organism 
so complex and so special as that of a Newton ora Napoleon. If 
ever there was a case when the famous Aristotelian notion of a 
“potential existence’ seemed justified, assuredly it is this. And 
although we can only by a fallacy maintain the oak to be con- 
tained in the acorn, or the animal contained in the ovum, the 
fallacy is so natural, and indeed so difficult of escape, that there is 
no ground for surprise when physiologists, on first learning something 
of development, are found maintaining that the perfect organism 
existed already in the ovum, having all its lineaments in miniature, 
and only growing into visible dimensions through the successive 
stages of evolution.’ The preformation of the organism seemed an 
inevitable deduction from the opinions once universal. It led to many 
strange, and some absurd conclusions ; among them, to the assertion 
that the original germ of every species contained within it all the 
countless individuals which in process of time might issue from it; 
and this in no metaphysical “ potential” guise, but as actual boxed- 
up existences (emboités) ; so that Adam and Eve were in the most 
literal sense progenitors of the whole human race, and contained their 
progeny already shaped within them, awaiting the great accoucheur, 
Time. 

This was the celebrated “emboitement” theory. In spite of obvious 
objections it gained scientific acceptance, because physiologists could 
not bring themselves to believe that so marvellous a structure as 


(1) “ Nulla in corpore animale pars ante aliam facta est, et omnes simul create exis- 
tunt.”—-Hatigr, Elementa Physiologie, viii. 148. 
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that of a human organism arose by a series of successive modifi- 
cations, or because they could not comprehend how it was built up, 
part by part, into forms so closely resembling the parent-forms. 
That many and plausible reasons pleaded in favour of this opinion 
is evident in the fact that illustrious men like Haller, Bonnet, 
Vallisneri, Swammerdamm, Réaumur, and Cuvier, were its advocates ; 
and if there is not a single physiologist of our day who accepts it, or 
who finds any peculiar difficulty in following the demonstrations 
of embryologists, how from the common starting-point of a self- 
multiplying epithelial cell parts so diverse as hairs, nails, hoofs, 
scales, feathers, crystalline lens, and secreting glands may be 
evolved, or how from the homogeneous germinal membrane the 
complex organism will arise, there are very few among the scorners 
of the dead hypothesis who seem capable of generalising the prin- 
ciples which have destroyed it, or can conceive that the laws of Evo- 
lution apply as rigorously to the animal and vegetable kingdoms as to 
the individual organisms. The illustrious names of those who advo- 
cated the preformation hypothesis may serve to check our servile 
submission to the authorities so loudly proclaimed as advocates of 
the fixity of species. The more because the two doctrines have a 
common parentage. The one falls with the other; and no array of 
authorities can arrest the fall. That the manifold differentiations 
noticeable in a complex organism should have been evolved from a 
membrane wholly destitute of differences is a marvel, but a marvel 
which Science has made intelligible. Yet the majority of those to 
whom this has been made intelligible still find an impossibility in 
admitting that the manifold forms of plant and animal were succes- 
sively evolved from equally simple origins. They relinquish the 
hypothesis of preformation in the one case, and cling to it in the 
other. Evolution, demonstrable in the individual history, seems 
preposterous in the history of the class. And thus is presented the 
instructive spectacle of philosophers laughing at the absurdities of 
“ preformation,” and yet exerting all their logic and rhetoric in 
defence of “ creative fiats»—-which is simply the preformation hypo- 
thesis writ large. 

It would not be difficult to show that the doctrine of Epigenesis, 
with which Wolff for ever displaced the doctrine of Preformation, 
leads by an inevitable logic to the doctrine of universal Evolution ; 
and that we can no more understand the appearance of a new organism 
which is not the modification of some already existing organism, than 
we can understand the sudden appearance of a new organ which is 
not the modification of some existing structure. In the one case as 
in the other we may disguise the process under such terms as creative 
fiat and preformation; but these terms are no explanations; they 
re-state the results, they do not describe the process ; whereas Epi- 
genesis describes the process as it passes under our eyes. 
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If any reader of these pages who, from theological or zoological 
suspicion of the Development Hypothesis, clings to the hypothesis of 
a creative Plan which once for all arranged the organic world in 
Types that could not change, will ask what rational interpretation 
can be given to the succession of phases each embryo is forced to pass 
through, it may help to give him pause. He will observe that none 
of these phases have any adaptation to the future state of the animal, 
but are in positive contradiction to it, or are simply purposeless ; 
many of them have no adaptation even to its embryonic state ; whereas 
all show stamped on them the unmistakeable characters of ancestral 
adaptations and the progressions of Organic Evolution. What does 
the fact imply? There is not a single known example of an organism 
which is not developed out of simpler forms. Before it can attain 
the complex structure which distinguishes it, there must be an evo- 
lution of forms which distinguish the structures of organisms lower 
in the series. On the hypothesis of a Plan which pre-arranged the 
organic world, nothing could be more unworthy of a supreme intel- 
ligence than this inability to construct an organism at once without 
previously making several tentative efforts, undoing to-day what was 
so carefully done yesterday, and repeating for centuries the same 
tentatives and the same corrections in the same succession. Do not 
let us blink this consideration. There is a traditional phrase much 
in vogue among the anthropomorphists, which arose naturally enough 
from the tendency to take human methods as an explanation of the 
divine—a phrase which becomes a sort of argument—‘“ The Great 
Architect’ (the emphasis of capitals seeming indispensable). But if 
we are to admit the human point of view, a glance at the facts of 
embryology must produce very uncomfortable reflections. For what 
should we say to an architect who was unable, or being able was 
obstinately unwilling, to erect a palace except by first using his 
materials in the shape of a hut, then pulling it down and rebuilding 
them as a cottage, then adding storey to storey and room to room, not 
with any reference to the ultimate purposes of the palace, but wholly 
with reference to the way in which houses were constructed in ancient 
times? What should we say to the architect who could not form a 
museum out of bricks and mortar, but was forced to begin as if going 
to build a mansion ; and after proceeding some way in this direction, 
altered his plan into a palace, and that again into a museum ? 
Would there be a chorus of applause from the Institute of Architects, 
and “favourable notices in the newspapers” of this profound wisdom ? 
Yet this is the sort of succession on which organisms are constructed. 
The fact has long been familiar; how has it been reconciled with 
Infinite Wisdom ? Let the following passage answer for a thousand :— 
“ The embryo is nothing like the miniature of the adult. For a long 
while the body in its entirety and its details presents the strangest 
of spectacles. Day by day and hour by hour the aspect of the scene 
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changes, and this instability is exhibited by the most essential parts 
no less than by the accessory parts. One would say that Nature feels 
her way, and only reaches the goal after many times missing the 
path—on dirait que la nature tétonne et ne conduit son cuvre a 
bon fin qu’aprés s’étre souvent trompée.” Writers have no com- 
punction in speaking of Nature feeling her way and blunder- 
ing; but if in lieu of Nature, which may mean anything, the Great 
Architect be substituted, it is probable that the repugnance to using 
such language of evasion may cause men to revise their conceptions 
altogether ; they dare not attribute ignorance and incompetence to 
the Creator. 

Obviously the architectural hypothesis is incompetent to explain 
the phenomena of organic development. Evolution is the universal 
process ; not creation of a direct kind. Von Baer, who very properly 
corrected the exaggerations which had been put forth respecting the 
identity of the embryonic forms with adult forms lower in the scale, 
who showed that the mammalian embryo never was a bird, a reptile, 
or a fish, nevertheless emphasized the fact that the mammalian embryo 
passes through all the lower typical forms; so much so that, except 
by their size, it is impossible to distinguish the embryos of mammal, 
bird, lizard, or snake. ‘In my collection,” he says, ‘“ there are two 
little embryos which I have omitted to label, so that now I am 
quite incompetent to say to what class they belong. They may be 
lizards, they may be small birds, or very young mammals; so com- 
plete is the similarity in the mode of formation of the head and trunk. 
The extremities have not yet made their appearance. But even if 
they existed in the earliest stage we should learn nothing from them, 
for the feet of lizards, mammals, and the wings of birds, all arise from 
the same common form.” He sums up with his formula: “The 
special type is always evolved from a more general type.”’” 

Such reminiscences of earlier forms are intelligible on the sup- 
position that originally the later form was a modification of the 
earlier form, and that this modification is repeated; or on the sup- 
position that there was a similarity in the organic conditions, which 
similarity ceased at the point where the new form emerged. But on 
no hypothesis of creative Plan are they intelligible. They are use- 
less structures, failing even to subserve a temporary purpose. Some- 
times, as Mr. Darwin remarks, a trace of the embryonic resemblance 
lasts till a late age: “Thus birds of the same genus, and of closely 
allied genera, often resemble each other in their first and second 
plumage ; as we see in the spotted feathers in the thrush group. In 
the cat tribe most of the species are striped and spotted in lines; 
and stripes or spots can plainly be distinguished in the whelp of the 
lion and the puma. We occasionally, though rarely, see something 


(1) QuatreracEs: Metamorphoses de! Homme et des Animauz, 1862, p. 42. 
‘ (2) Von Bazr: Ueber Entwickelungsgeschichte, i. 221. 
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this kind in plants... ... The points of structure in which the 


embryos of widely different animals of the same class resemble each 
other, often have no direct relation to their conditions of existence. 
We cannot, for instance, suppose that in the embryos of the vertebrata 
the peculiar loop-like courses of the arteries near the bronchial slits 
are related to similar conditions in the young mammal which is 
nourished in the womb of its mother, in the egg of a bird which is 
hatched in a nest, and in the spawn of a frog under water.” It 
would be easy to multiply examples, but I will content myself with 
three. The tadpole of the Salamander has gills, and passes his 
existence in the water ; but the Sa/amandra atra, which lives high up 
among the mountains, brings forth its young full-formed. This 
animal never lives in the water. Yet if we open a gravid female, 
we find tadpoles inside her with exquisitely feathered gills, and 
(as I have witnessed) these tadpoles “when from the mother’s 
womb untimely ripped,” if placed in water, swim about like the tad- 
poles of water newts. Obviously this aquatic organisation has no 
reference to the future life of the animal, nor has it any adaptation 
to its embryonic condition ; it has solely reference to ancestral adap- 
tations, it repeats a phase in the development of its progenitors. 
Again, in the embryo of the naked’ Nudibranch, we always observe a 
shell, although the animal is without a shell, and there can be no 
purpose served by the shell in embryonic life.’ Finally, the human 
embryo has a tail, which is of course utterly purposeless, and which, 
although to be explained as a result of organic laws, is on the creative 
hypothesis only explained as an adherence to the general plan of 
structure—a specimen of pedantic trifling worthy of no intellect above 
the pongo’s.” 

Humanly appreciated, not only is it difficult to justify the suc- 
cessive stages of development, the incessant building up of structures 
immediately to be taken down, but also to explain why development 
was necessary at all. Why are not plants and animals formed at once, 
as Eve was mythically affirmed. to be taken from Adam’s rib, and 
Minerva from Jupiter’s head ? The theory of Descent answers this 

(1) Curiously enough, while the Nudibranch, which is without a shell, possesses one 
during its embryonic life, there is another mollusc, Neritina fluviatilis, which possessing 
a shell in its subsequent life is without one during the early periods, and according to 
CuaparEbE begins an independent existence capable of feeding itself before it acquires 
one. See his admirable memoir on the Neritina, in Miiller’s Archiv., 1857. 

(2) Has any advocate of the hypothesis that animals were created as we see them 
now, fully formed and wondrously adapted in all their parts to the conditions in which 
they live, ever considered the hind legs of the seal, which he may have watched in the 
Zoological Gardens? Here is an animal which habitually swims like a fish, and cannot 
use his hind limbs except as a rudder to propel him through the water ; but instead of 
having a fish-like tail he has two legs flattened together, and nails on the toes—toes 
and nails being obvious superfluities. Now which is the more rational interpretation, 
that these limbs, in spite of their non-adaptation, were retained in rigid adherence to 
a Plan, or that the limbs were inherited from an ancestor who used them as legs, and 
that these legs have gradually become modified by the fish-like habits of the seal ? 
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question very simply ; the theory of Creation can only answer it by 
affirming that such was the ordained plan. But the theory of 
Descent not only gives the simpler and more intelligible answer to 
this question, it gives an answer to the further question which leaves 
the theory of Creation no loophole except a sophism—namely, why 
the formation of organisms is constantly being frustrated or per- 
verted? And, further, it gives an explanation of the law noticed by 
Milne Edwards, that Nature is as economical in her means as she is 
prodigal in her variation of them: “On dirait qu’avant de recourir 
i des ressources nouvelles elle a voulu épuiser, en quelque sorte, 
chacun des procédés qu’elle avait mis en jeu.”' The applause 
bestowed on Nature for being so economical, is a curious transference 
to Nature of human necessities. Why, with a whole universe at her 
disposal, should Nature be economical? Why must she always be 
working in the same groove, and using but a few out of the many 
substances at her command? Economy is a virtue only in the poor. 
If Nature, in organic evolutions, is restricted to a very few substances, 
and a very few modes of combination, always creating new forms by 
modification of the old, and apparently incapable of creating an 
organism at once, this must imply an inherent necessity which is 
very unlike the free choice that can render economy a merit. 

There may indeed be raised an objection to the Development 
Hypothesis on the ground that if the complex forms were all 
developed from the simpler forms, we ought to trace the identities 
through all their stages. If the fish developed into the reptile, the 
reptile into the bird, and the bird into the mammal (which I, for one, 
think very questionable), we ought to find, it is urged, evidence of 
this passage. And at one time it was asserted that the evidence 
existed; but this has been disproved, and on the disproof the 
opponents of Evolution take their stand. Although I cannot feel much 
confidence in the idea of such a passage from Type to Type, and 
although the passage, if ever it occurred, must have occurred at so 
remote a period as to leave no evidence more positive than inference, I 
cannot but think the teaching of Embryology far more favourable to 
it than to our opponents. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
the passage did take place, ought we to find the embryonic stages 
accurately reproducing the permanent forms of lower types? Von 
Baer thinks we ought; and lesser men may follow him without 
reproach. But it seems to me that he starts from an inadmissible 
assumption, namely, that the development must necessarily be in a 
straight line rather than in a multiplicity of divergent lines. 
“When we find the embryonic condition,” he says, “differing from 
the adult, we ought to find a corresponding condition somewhere in 
the lower animals.”? Not necessarily. We know that the mental 


(1) Miznz Epwarps, Intro. a la Zoologie. Générale, 1851, p. 9. 
(2) Von Bakr, op. cit., I. 203.2 
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development of a civilized man passes through the stages which the 
race passed through in the course of its long history, and the psycho- 
logy of the child reproduces the psychology of the savage. But as 
this development takes place under conditions in many respects 
different, and as certain phases are hurried over, we do not expect to 
find a complete parallel. It is enough if we can trace general re- 
semblances. Von Baer adds, “That certain correspondences should 
occur between the embryonic states of some animals and the adult 
states of others seems inevitable and of no significance (?). They 
could not fail, since the embryos lie within the animal sphere and the 
variations of which the animal body is capable are determined for 
each type by the internal connection and mutual reaction of its 
organs so that particular repetitions are inevitable.” A profound 
remark, to which I shall hereafter have occasion to return, but its 
bearing on the present question is inconclusive. The fact that the 
embryonic stages of the higher animals resemble in general characters 
the permanent stages of the lower animals, and very closely resemble 
the embryonic stages of those animals, is all that the Development 
Hypothesis requires. Nor is its value lessened by the fact that many 
of the details and intermediate stages seem passed over in the develop- 
ment of the higher forms, for the recapitulation can only be of 
outlines not of details; since there are differences in the forms there 
must be differences in their histories. 

In the preceding observations the object has simply been to show 
that the phenomena to be explained can be rationally conceived as 
resulting from gradual Evolution, whereas they cannot be rationally 
interpreted on any other hypothesis. And here it may be needful 
to say a word respecting Epigenesis. 

The Preformation hypothesis, which regarded every organism 
as a simple educt and not the product of a germ, was called by its 
advocates an evolution hypothesis—meaning that the adult form was 
an outgrowth of the germ, the miniature magnified. Wolff, who 
replaced that conception by a truer one, called his, by contrast, 
Epigenesis, meaning that there was not simply owt-growth but new 
growth. “The various parts,” he says, “arise one after the other, 
so that always one is secreted from (excernirt), or deposited (deponirt) 
on the other; and then it is either a free and independent part, 
or is only fixed to that which gave it existence, or else is contained 
within it. So that every part is the effect of a pre-existing part, and in 
turn the cause of a succeeding part.” The last sentence expresses 
the conception of Epigenesis which embryologists now adopt; and 
having said this, we may admit that Wolff, in combating the error 
of preformation, replacing it with the truer notion of gradual and 
successive formation, was occasionally open to the criticism made by 
Von Baer, that he missed the true sense of Evolution, since the new 
(1) Wotrr: Theorie der Generation, 1764, § 67. 
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parts are not added on to the old parts as new formations, but evolved 
from them as transformations. “The word Evolution, therefore, 
seems to me more descriptive of the process than Epigenesis. It is 
true that the organism is not preformed, but the course of its develop- 
ment is precisely the course which its parents formerly passed 
through. Thus it is the Invisible—the course of development— 
which is predetermined.”’ When the word Epigenesis is used, 
therefore, the reader will understand it to signify that necessary 
succession which determines the existence of new forms. Just as 
the formation of chalk is not the indifferent product of any com- 
bination of its elements, carbon, oxygen, and calcium, but is the 
product of only one series of combinations, an evolution through 
necessary successions, the carbon uniting with oxygen to form 
carbonic acid, and this combining with the oxide of calcium to form 
chalk, so likewise the formation of a muscle, a bone, a limb, or a 
joint has its successive stages, each of which is necessary, none of 
which can be transposed. The formation of bone is peculiarly 
instructive, because the large proportion of inorganic matter in its 
substance, and seemingly deposited in the organic tissue, would lead 
one to suppose that it was almost an accidental formation, which 
might take place anywhere; yet although what is called connective 
tissue will ossify under certain conditions, true bone is the product 
of a very peculiar modification, which needs to be preceded by 
cartilage. That the formation of bone has its special history may be 
seen in the fact that it is the last to appear in the animal series, 
many highly-organized fishes being without it, and all the other 
systems appearing before it in the development of the embryo. Thus 
although the mother’s blood furnishes all the requisite material, the 
foetus is incapable of assimilating this material and of forming bone, 
until its own development has reached a certain stage. Moreover, 
when ossification does begin, it begins in the skull; and the only 
approach to an internal skeleton in the Invertebrates is the so-called 
skull of the Cephalopoda. Not only is bone a late development, but 
cartilage is also; and although it is an error to maintain that the Inver- 
tebrates are wholly destitute of cartilage, its occasional presence having 
been fully proved by Claparéde and Gegenbaur, the rarity of its pre- 
sence is very significant. The animals which can form shells of chalk 
and chitine, are yet incapable of forming even an approach to bone. 
Epigenesis depends on the laws of succession, which may be 
likened to the laws of crystallisation, if we bear in mind the essential 
differences between a crystal and an organism, the latter retaining 
its individuality through an incessant molecular change, the former 
only by the exclusion of all change. When a crystalline solution 
takes shape, it will always take a definite shape, which represents 
what may be called the direction of its forces, the polarity of its con- 
(1) Von Barr: Selbstbiographie, 1866, p. 319. 
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stituent molecules. In like manner, when an organic plasma takes 
shape—crystallises, so to speak—it always assumes a specific shape 
dependent on the polarity of its molecules. Crystallographers have 
determined the several forms possible to crystals; histologists have 
recorded the several forms of anatomical Elements, Tissues, and Organs. 
Owing to the greater variety in elementary composition, there is in 
organic substance a more various polar distribution than in crystals ; 
nevertheless there are sharply defined limits never overstepped, and 
these constitute what may be called the specific forms of Elements, 
Tissues, Organs, Organisms. An epithelial cell, for example, may 
be ciliated or columnar, a muscle-fibre striated or non-striated, a 
nerve-fibre naked or enveloped in a sheath, but the kind is always 
sharply defined. A nerve-centre may be a single ganglion with two 
nerves issuing from it, or a fused mass of ganglia with many out- 
going nerves. An intestinal tube may be an uniform canal, or a 
canal differentiated into several unlike compartments, with several 
unlike glandular appendages. A spinal column may be an uniform 
solid axis, or a highly diversified segmented axis. A limb may be 
an arm, or a leg, a wing, or a paddle. In every case the anatomist 
recognises a specific type. He assigns the uniformities to the uni- 
formity of the substance thus variously shaped, under a history 
which has been similar; the diversities he assigns to the various 
conditions under which the processes of growth have been determined. 
He never expects a muscular tissue to develop into a skeleton, a 
nervous tissue into a gland, an osseous tissue into a sensory organ. 
He never expects a tail to become a hand or a foot, though he sees 
it in monkeys and marsupials serving the offices of prehension and 
locomotion. He never expects to find fingers growing anywhere 
except from metacarpal bones, or an arm developed from a skull. 
The well known generalisation of Geoffroy St. Hilaire that an organ 
is more easily annihilated than transposed, points to the fundamental 
law of Epigenesis. In the same direction point all the facts of 
growth. Out of a formless germinal membrane we see an immense 
variety of forms evolved; and out of a common nutritive fluid this 
variety of organs is sustained, repaired, replaced ; and this not in- 
differently, not casually, but according to rigorous laws of succession, 
that which precedes determining that which succeeds as inevitably 
as youth precedes maturity, and maturity decay. The nourishment 
of various organs from a common fluid, each selecting from that 
fluid only those molecules that are like itself, rejecting all the rest, 
is very similar to the formation of various crystals in a solution of 
different salts, each salt separating from the solution only those 
molecules that are like itself. Reil long ago called attention to this 
analogy. He observed that if in a solution of nitre and sulphate of 
soda a crystal of nitre be dropped, all the dissolved nitre crystallises, 
the sulphate remaining in solution; whereas on reversing the experi- 
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ment, a crystal of sulphate of soda is found to crystallise all the dis- 
solved sulphate, leaving the nitre undisturbed. In like manner 
muscle selects from the blood its own materials which are there in 
solution, rejecting those which the nerve will select. 

Nay, so definite is the course of growth, that when a limb or part 
of a limb is cut off from a crab or a salamander, a new limb or new 
part is reproduced in the old spot, exactly like the one removed. 
Bonnet startled the world by the announcement that the Nais, a 
worm common in ponds, spontaneously divided itself into two worms; 
and that when he cut it into several pieces, each piece reproduced 
head and tail and grew into a perfect worm. This had been accepted 
by all naturalists without demur, until Dr. Williams, in his “ Report 
on British Annelida, 1851,” declared it to be a fable. In 1858, 
under the impulse of Dr. Williams’s very emphatic denial, I repeated 
experiments similar to those of Bonnet, with similar results. I cut 
two worms in half, and threw away the head-bearing segments, 
placing the others in two separate vessels, with nothing but water 
and a little mud, which was first carefully inspected to see that no 
worm lay concealed therein. In a few days the heads were com- 
pletely reformed, and I had the pleasure of watching them during 
their reconstruction. When the worms were quite perfect, I again cut 
away their heads, and again saw these reformed. This was repeated, 
till I had seen four heads reproduced; after which the worms succumbed. 

The question naturally arises, Why does the nutritive fluid furnish 
only material which is formed into a part like the old one, instead 
of reproducing another part, or one having a somewhat different 
structure? The answer to this question is the key to the chief 
problem of organic life. That a limb in situ should replace its 
molecular waste by molecules derived from the blood, seems intel- 
ligible enough (because we are familiar with it), and may be likened 
to the formation of crystals in a solution; but how is it that the 
limb which is not in existence can assimilate materials from the blood ? 
how is it that the blood, which elsewhere in the organism will form 
other parts, here will only form this particular part? There is, 
probably, no one who has turned his attention to these subjects who 
has not paused to consider this mystery. The most accredited 
answer at present before the world is one so metaphysiological that I 
should pass it by, were it not intimately allied with that conception of 
Species, which it is the object of these pages to root out. It is this: 

The organism is determined by its Type, or, as the Germans say, its 
Idea. All its parts take shape according to this ruling plan ; conse- 
quently, when any part is removed, it is reproduced according to the 
Idea of the whole of which it forms a part. Milne Edwards, in a very 
interesting and suggestive work, concludes his survey of organic pheno- 
mena in these words: “ Dans l’organisme tout semble calculé en vue 
d’un résultat déterminé, et l’harmonie des parties ne résulte pas de 
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influence qu’elles peuvent exercer les unes sur les autres, mais de 
leur co-ordination sous l’empire d’une puissance commune, d’un plan 
préconcu, d’une force pré-existante.” + This is eminently metaphysio- 
logical. It refuses to acknowledge the operation of immanent proper- 
ties, refuses to admit that the harmony of a complex structure results 
from the mutual relations of its parts, and seeks outside the organism 
for some mysterious force, some plan, not otherwise specified, which 
regulates and shapes the parts. Von Baer, in his great work, has a 
section entitled, “The nature of the animal determines its develop- 
ment ;” and he thus explains himself: “ Although every stage in 
development is only made possible by the pre-existing condition 
[which is another mode of expressing Epigenesis], nevertheless the 
entire development is ruled and guided by the Nature of the animal 
which is about to be (von der gesammten Wesenheit des Thieres 
welches werden soll), and it is not the momentary condition which 
alone and absolutely determines the future, but more general and 
higher relations.”* One must always be slow in rejecting the 
thoughts of a master, and feel sure that one sees the source of the 
error before regarding it as an error; in the present case I think 
the positive biologist will be at no loss to assign Von Baer’s error 
to its metaphysical origin. Without pausing here to accumulate 
examples both of anomalies and slighter deviations which are 
demonstrably due to the “momentary conditions” that preceded 
them, let us simply note the logical inconsistency of a position which, 
while assuming that every separate stage in development is the neces- 
sary sequence of its predecessor, declares the whole of the stages in- 
dependent of such relations! Such a position is indeed reconcileable on 
the assumption that animal forms are moulded “like clay in the hands 
of the potter.” But this is a theological dogma, which leads (as we 
saw, pp. 613 and 614) to very preposterous and impious conclusions ; 
and whether it leads to these conclusions or others, positive Biology 
declines theological explanations altogether. Von Baer, although 
he held the doctrine of Epigenesis, coupled it, as many others have 
done, with metaphysical doctrines to which it is radically opposed. 
He believed in Types as realities; he was therefore consistent in 
saying, “It is not the Matter and its arrangements which determine 
the product, but the nature of the parent form—the Idea, according 
to the new school.” How are we to understand this Idea? If it 
mean an independent Entity, an agency external to the organism, 
we refuse to acknowledge its existence. If it mean only an 
d posteriori abstraction, expressing the totality of the momenta, then 
indeed we acknowledge that it determines the animal form ; but this 
is only an abbreviated way of expressing the law of Evolution, by 
which each stage determines its successor. The Type does not 
dominate the momenta, it emerges from them ; the animal organism 


(1) Mizxz Epwarps: Intro. a la Zoologie Générale, 176. 
(2) Von Barr: Entwickelungsgeschichte, i. 147. 
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is not cast in a mould, but the imaginary mould is the form which 
the polarities of the organic substance assume. It would seem very 
absurd to suppose that crystals assumed their definite shapes (when 
the liquid which held their molecules in solution is evaporated) under 
the determining impulse of phantom-crystals, or Ideas; yet it has 
not been thought absurd to assume phantom forms of organisms. 

The conception of Type as a determining influence arises from that 
fallacy of taking a resultant for a principle, which has played so 
conspicuous a part in the history of philosophy. Like many others 
of its class it exhibits an ‘interesting evolution from the crude meta- 
physical to the subtle metaphysical point of view, which at last 
insensibly blends into the positive point of view. At first the Type 
or Idea was regarded as an objective reality, external to the organism 
it was supposed torule. Then this notion was replaced by an approach 
to the more rational interpretation, the Idea was made an internal 
not an external force, and was incorporated with the material elements 
of the organism, which were said to “ endeavour ” to arrange them- 
selves according to the Type. Thus Treviranus declares that the seed 
“dreams of the future flower ;” and “‘ Henle, when he affirms that 
hair and nails grow in virtue of the Idea, is forced to add that the 
parts endeavour to arrange themselves according to this Idea.’ 
Even Lotze, who has argued so victoriously against the vitalists, and 
has made it clear that an organism is a mechanism, cannot relinquish 
this conception of legislative Ideas, though he significantly adds, 
“these have no power in themselves, but only in as far as they are 
grounded in mechanical conditions.” Why then superfluously add 
them to the conditions? If every part of a watch, in virtue of the 
properties inherent in its substance, and of the mutual reactions of 
these and other parts, has a mechanical value, and if the sum of all 
these parts is the time-indicating mechanism, do we add to our 
knowledge of the watch, and our means of repairing or improving 
it, by assuming that the parts have over and above their physical 
properties the metaphysical “tendency” or “desire” to arrange 
themselves into this specific form? When we see that an organism 
is constructed of various parts, each of which has its own properties 
inalienable from its structure, and its uses dependent on its relation 
to other parts, do we gain any larger insight by crediting these parts 
with desires or “dreams” of a future result which their union will 
effect ? That which is true in this conception of legislative Ideas 
is that when the parts come together there is mutual reaction, and 
the resultant of the whole is something very unlike the mere addition 
of the items, just as water is very unlike oxygen or hydrogen ; further, 
the consensus of the whole impresses a peculiar direction on the 
development of the parts, and the law of Epigenesis necessitates a 
serial development, which may easily be interpreted as due to a 
preordained plan. 


(1) Lorzz: Art. Lebenskraft, in Wagner's Handwirterbuch der Physiologie, p. xxvi. 
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In a word, this conception of Type only adds a new name to the old 
difficulty, adding mist to darkness. The law of Epigenesis, which is 
simply the expression of the material process determined by the 
polarity of molecules, explains as much of the phenomena as is 
explicable. A lost limb is replaced by the very processes and through 
the same progressive stages as those which originally produced it. 
We have a demonstration of its not being reformed according to any 
Idea or Type which exists apart from the immanent properties of the 
organic molecules, in the fact that it is not reformed at once, but by 
gradual evolution; the mass of cells at the stump are cells of 
embryonic character, cells such as those which originally “ crystal- 
lised”’ into muscles, nerves, vessels, and integument, and each cell 
passes through all its ordimary stages of development. It is to be 
remembered that so intimately dependent is the’ resultant on the 
determining momenta that any external influence which disturbs 
the normal course of development will either produce an anomaly, 
or frustrate the formation of a new limb altogether. One of my 
tritons bit off the leg of his female ;' the leg which replaced it was 
much malformed, and curled over the back so as to be useless; was 
this according to the Idea? I cut it off, and examined it; all the 
bones were present, but the humerus was twisted, and of small size. 
In a few weeks a new leg was developed, and this leg was normal. 
If the Idea, as a ruling power, determined the growth of this third 
leg, what determined the second, which was malformed? Are we to 
suppose that in normal growth the Idea prevails, in abnormal the 
momenta? That it is the polarity of the molecules which at each 
moment determines the group those molecules will assume, is well 
seen in the experiment of Lavalle mentioned by Bronn.”? He showed 
that if when an octohzedral crystal is forming, an angle be cut away 
so as to produce an artificial surface, a similar surface is produced 
spontaneously on the corresponding angle, whereas all the other 
angles are sharply defined. ‘“ Valentin,” says Mr. Darwin, “injured 
the caudal extremity of an embryo, and three days afterwards it 
produced rudiments of a double pelvis and of double hind limbs. 
Hunter and others have observed lizards with their tails reproduced 
and doubled. When Bonnet divided longitudinally the foot of the 
salamander several additional digits were occasionally formed.’”* 
Where is the evidence of the Idea in these cases ? 

(1) I had kept these tritons four years in the hope that they would breed ; but in 
spite of their being subjected to great varieties of treatment, for months well supplied 
with food, and for months reduced almost to starvation, they never showed the slightest 
tendency to breed; another among the many illustrations of the readiness with which 
the generative system is affected even in very hardy and not very impressionable 
animals. CiararEpe observed the still more surprising fact that the Neritina fluviatilis 
(a river snail) not only will not lay eggs, but will not even feed in captivity. He 
attributes it to the stillness of the water in the aquarium, so unlike that of the running 
streams in which the mollusc lives. See Miiller’s Archiv., 1857. 


(2) Bronn: Morphologische Studien iiber die Gestaltung-Gesetze, 1858. 
(3) Darwin: On Domestication, ii. 340. In the Annales des Sciences, 1862, p. 358, M. 
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I repeat, the reproduction of lost limbs is due to a process which 
is in all essential respects the same as that which originally produced 
them ; the genesis of one group of cells is the necessary condition for 
the genesis of its successor, nor can this order be transposed. But— 
and the point is very important—it is not every part that can be 
reproduced, nor is it every animal that has reproductive powers. The 
worm, or the mollusc, seems capable of reproducing every part ; the 
crab will reproduce its claws, but not its head or tail; the insect will 
reproduce no part (indeed the amputation of its antenne only is 
fatal), the salamander will reproduce its leg, the frog not. In 
human beings a muscle is said never to be reproduced; but this 
is not the case in the rare examples of supplementary fingers and 
toes, which have been known to grow again after amputation. The 
explanation of this difference in the reproductive powers of different 
animals is usually assigned to the degree in which their organisms 
retain the embryonic condition; and this explanation is made plausible 
by the fact that the animals which when adult have no power of 
replacing lost limbs, have the power when in the larval state. But 
although this may in some cases be the true explanation, there are 
many in which it fails, as will be acknowledged after a survey of the 
extremely various organisms at widely different parts of the animal 
series which possess the reproductive power. Even animals in the 
same class, and at the same stage of development, differ in this respect. 
I do not attach much importance to the fact that all my experiments 
on marine annelids failed to furnish evidence of their power of repro- 
ducing lost segments; because it is difficult to keep them under 
conditions similar to those in which they live. But it is significant 
that, among the hundreds which have passed under my observation, 
not one should have been found with a head-segment in the process 
of development, replacing one that had been destroyed ; and this is 
all the more remarkable from the great tenacity of life which the 
mutilated segments manifest. Quatrefages had observed portions of 
a worm, after gangrene had destroyed its head and several segments, 
move about in the water and avoid the light !* 

A final argument to show that the reproduction is not deter- 
mined by any ruling Idea, but by the organic conditions and the 
necessary stages of evolution, is seen in the re-appearance of a tumour 
or cancer after it has been removed. We find the new tissue appear 


Ma. describes a fish in his collection the tail of which had been broken, and the bone 
which grew out’at the injured spot had formed a second tail with terminal fin. 

(1) In the valuable memoir on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Nematoids, by Dr. 
Cuartton Bastian, which appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 1866, we read 
that even these lowly-organised worms have little power of repair. Speaking of the 
“ paste eels” (Anguilulide) he says, “I may state as the result of many experiments 
with these that the power they possess of repairing injuries seems very low. I have cut 
off portions of the posterior extremity, and though I watched the animal for days after, 
could never recognise any attempt at repair.” Perhaps, however, the season may have 
some influence ; and Dr. Witt1ams’s denial respecting the Nais may be thus explained. 
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with all the characters of the normal tissue of the gland, then rapidly 
assume one by one the characters of the diseased tissue which had 
been removed ; and the reason is, that the regeneration of the tissue 
is accompanied by the same abnormal conditions which formerly gave 
rise to the tumour: the directions of “crystallisation” are similar 
because the conditions are similar. In every case of growth or re- 
growth the momenta being the same, the result must be the same. 

It seems a truism to insist that similarity in the results must be 
due to similarity in the conditions, yet it is one which many theorists 
disregard, and especially do we need to bear it in mind when arguing 
about Species. It is this law of causation which may occasionally be 
invoked against Mr. Darwin himself, who seems to me inclined to 
attribute resemblances to kinship which might more properly be 
attributed to a community of conditions. As I shall in future papers 
have several opportunities of discussing this point in detail, I will 
here only touch on the suggestive topic of the analogies observed not 
simply among animals at the extreme ends of the scale, but also 
between animals and plants where the idea of a direct kinship is out 
of the question. 

My very imperfect zoological knowledge will not allow me to adduce 
a long array of instances, but such an array will assuredly occur to 
every well-stored mind, for I have been frequently impressed with 
the occurrence of analogies in the remotest quarters. It is enough to 
point to the many analogies of Function, more especially in the re- 
productive processes—to the existence of burrowers, waders, flyers, 
swimmers in various classes—to the existence of predatory mammals, 
predatory birds, predatory reptiles, predatory insects by the side of 
herbivorous congeners,—to the nest-building and incubating fishes ; 
and in the matter of Structure the analogies are even more illustrative 
when we consider the widely-diffused spicula, sete, spines, hooks, 
tentacles, beaks, feathery forms, nettling-organs, poison-sacs, luminous 
organs, &c., because these have the obvious impress of being due to a 
community of substance under similar conditions rather than to a 
community of kinship. The beak of the tadpole, the cephalopod, the 
male salmon, and the bird, are no doubt in many respects unlike ; 
but there is a significant likeness among them, which constitutes a 
true analogy. I think there is such an analogy between the air- 
bladder of fishes and the tracheal rudiment which is found in the gnat- 
larva (Corethra plumicornis).! Very remarkable also is the resemblance 


(1) This beautiful and transparent larva reminds one in many respects of the Pike as 
it poises itself in the water awaiting its prey. It is enabled to do so without the 
slightest exertion by the air-bladders which it possesses in the two kidney-shaped 
rudiments of trachez, and which in the gnat become developed into the respiratory 
apparatus. The resemblance to the air-bladder of fishes is not simply that it serves 
a similar purpose of sustaining the body in the water, it is in both cases a rudiment 
of the respiratory apparatus, which in the fish never becomes developed. Weis- 
MANN Calls attention to an organ in the larve of certain insects (the Culicide), which 
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of the avicularium, or “ bird’s-head process,” on the polyzoon known 
popularly as the Corkscrew Coralline (Bugula avicularia), which pre- 
sents us in miniature with a vulture’s head—two mandibles, one fixed, 
the other moved by muscles visible within the head. No one can 
watch this organ snapping incessantly without being reminded of a 
vulture, yet no one would suppose for a moment that the resemblance 
has anything to do with kinship. 

Such cases are commonly robbed of their due significance by being 
dismissed as coincidences. But what determines the coincidence ? 
If we assume, as we are justified in assuming, that the possible 
directions of Organic Combination and the resultant forms are limited, 
there must inevitably occur such coincident lines; and the hooks on 
a Climbing Plant will resemble the hooks on a Crustacean or the 
claws of a Bird, as one form in which under similar external forces 
the more solid but not massive portions of the integument tend to 
develop. I am too unacquainted with the anatomy of plants to say 
how the hooks so common among them arise ; but from examination of 
the Blackberry, and comparison of its thorns with the hooks and 
spines of the Crustacea, I am led to infer that in each case the mode of 
development is identical—namely, the secretion of chitine from the 
cellular matrix of the integument. 

Another mode of evading the real significance of such resemblances 
is to call them analogies, not homologies. There is an advantage 
in having two such terms, but we ought to be very clear as to their 
meaning and their point of separation. Analogy is used to designate 
similarity in Function with dissimilarity in Structure. The wing of 
an insect, the wing of a bird, and the wing of a bat, are called 
analogous, but not homologous, because their anatomical structure is 
different: they are not constructed out of corresponding elements. 
The foreleg of a mammal, the wing of a bird, or the paddle of a 
whale, are called homologous, because in spiie of their diverse uses 
they are constructed out of corresponding anatomical parts. To the 
anatomist such distinctions are eminently serviceable. But they have 
led to some misconceptions, because they are connected with a profound 
misconception of the relation between Function and Organ, which 
we shall have to consider in our next article. Embryology teaches 
that the wing of the bird and the paddle of the whale are developed 
out of corresponding parts, and that these are not like the parts from 
which the wing of an insect or the flying-fish will be developed ; 
nevertheless, the most cursory inspection reveals that the wing of a 
bird and the paddle of a whale are very unlike in structure no less 
than in function, and that their diversities in function correspond 


has what he ealls a tracheal gi//, and which has this striking analogy with the fish-gill 
that it separates the air from the water, and not, as a trachea, direct from the atmo- 
sphere. See his remarkable memoir Die nachembryonale Entwickelung des Museidens, in 
Sicbold und Kelliker’s Zeitschrift, 1864, p. 223. 
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with their diversities in structure; whereas the wing of an insect, 
of a bird, and of a bat, are in fundamental characters very similar ; 
and, corresponding with such similarities, there are similarities in 
function. In fact, both Analogy and Homology imply that amid a 
diversity of momenta, expressed in the variety of the results, there 
are certain momenta in common, which are expressed in the resem- 
blance of the results. Thus, to take an extreme case, the suffocation 
which results from drowning and that which results from breathing 
‘an atmosphere deprived of its oxygen, are phenomena very different 
in many of their conditions; but that essential point which consti- 
tutes the analogy is the same in both, namely, the prevention of the 
exit of carbonic acid from the blood. Dr. Paris, in his “‘ Pharma- 
cologia,” observes that an extensive list of animal substances have 
been discarded from the Materia Medica since it has been known that 
their properties are due to the same principle—i.e., gelatine, albumen, 
carbonate of lime, &c.; and again that every animal substance con- 
taining nitrogen yields ammonia. Such discoveries have banished 
earthworms, vipers skinned and deprived of their entrails, human 
skulls, dried blood, elk’s hoof, urine of a child, &c. Thus amid a 
variety of substances producing similarity of effects there was detected 
one element common to them all, and it was this which produced 
the effect similar in all. It is important to bear in mind that when- 
ever an analogy occurs it is founded on a corresponding similarity in 
the momenta; and that the wings of an insect, a bird, and a bat, 
although variously formed, and therefore not homologous, are also 
similarly formed, and therefore analogous, the analogy both of 
structure and function being due to, and limited by, the amount of 
resemblance ; for in truth, although we say that the flight of an 
insect, a bird, and a bat is “the same thing,” this is very loose speech, 
and very misleading. The flight is different in each case, the weight 
to be moved, the rapidity with which it is moved, the precision of 
the movements, the endurance of the movements, all differ, all depend 
on differences in the mechanism; on the other hand, they agree in 
being methods by which the force of gravity is overcome, and the 
body propelled through the air by a rapidly-moving instrument ; and 
for this the conditions require a light organ capable of pressing on a 
large surface, and moved by powerful muscles: whether it be formed 
of feathers or membrane the physical result will be similar. 

I shall have hereafter to recall this point in discussing whether the 
analogies of organisms imply a community of kinship, or, as I main- 
tain, simply a community in organic laws. Homologies may be thought 
more decisively to point to kinship, and very often they do so beyond ‘ 
a doubt ; but we shall see how impossible it is to draw the line between 
homologies and analogies in many cases; and shall becompelled to recur 
to the more general statement that similarity in the conditions neces— 
sarily produces similarity in the results. This view is, however, too 
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divergent from the one current among biologists to be accepted 
without some preliminary explanation, and I must ask the reader to 
suspend his judgment until the grounds have been laid open to him. 
He is requested not to suppose that by “conditions” are meant the 
external conditions only, to the exclusion of the organism: “ the con- 
ditions” involve the whole of the causes converging to a given result. 
When we see an annelid and a vertebrate resembling each other 
in some special point which is not common either to their classes or 
to any intermediate classes—as when we see the woodlouse (Oniscus) 
and the hedgehog defend themselves in the same strange way by 
rolling up into a ball—we cannot interpret this as a trace of distant 
kinship. When we see a breed of pigeons and a breed of canaries 
turning summersaults, and one of the Bear family (Rate/) given to 
the same singular habit, we can hardly suppose that this is in each 
case inherited from a common progenitor. When we see one 
savage race tipping arrows with iron, and another, ignorant 
of iron, using poison, there is a community of object effected by 
diversity of means, but the analogy does not necessarily imply 
any closer connection between the two races than the fact that 
men with similar faculties and similar wants find out similar 
methods of supplying their wants. Even those who admit that the 
human race is one family, and that the various peoples carried with 
them a common fund of knowledge when they separated from the 
oarent stock, may still point to a variety of new inventions and new 
social developments which occurred quite independently of each 
other, yet are strikingly alike. Their resemblance will be due to 
resemblance in the conditions. The existence, for example, of a 
religious worship, or a social institution, in two nations widely 
separated both in time and space, and under great historical diver- 
sities, is no absolute proof that these two nations are from the same 
stock, and that the ideas have the same parentage. It may be 
so; it may be otherwise. It may be an analogy no more implying 
kinship than the fact of ants making slaves of other ants (and these 
the black ants!) implies a kinship with men. Given an organisation 
which in the two nations is alike, and a history which is in certain 
characteristics analogous, there must inevitably result religious and 
social institutions having a corresponding resemblance. I do not 
wish to imply that the researches of philologists and ethnologists are 
misdirected, or that their conclusions respecting the kinship of man- 
kind are to be rejected; I only urge the consideration that perhaps 
too much stress is laid on community of blood, and not enough on 
community of conditions. And here, again, this phrase reminds me 
that until certain principles of Biology have been agreed upon, 
nothing but misconception of my position can be expected. In the 
next paper some attempt will be made to expound these principles 
and apply them. Grorce Henry Lewes. 
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In the two volumes which his young countryman, Count Maffei, has 
just brought out in marvellously correct and idiomatic English, we 
have D’Azeglio’s experiences, from the earliest reminiscences of his 
childhood up to the very period in which his political career may be 
said to have begun. With respect to his exploits as a patriotic warrior 
and statesman, we are dependent on such information as his editor 
and translator has supplied us, both in the notes and in an excellent 
introduction. That is the history of D’Azeglio’s life, and it is easily 
to be made out of the pages of recent Italian annals; but, in these 
volumes, we have the romance of that life, the romance of the whole 
life ; we have the inmost soul of the man, its aspirations no less than 
its regrets, the revelation of the motives which influenced action or 
which determined inaction,—a full confession of what was done and 
what was left undone, the thought everywhere given as complement 
to the deed. 

The book of memoirs was undertaken when the writer was sixty- 
five years old; when he felt that he had done with existence, and 
what was left to him was a period of blank retirement—a foretaste 
of the grave. The compte rendu is final; it gives the last results 
and conclusions beyond any chance of revision—the writer’s con- 
victions, as it were, stiffened in death. D’Azeglio died in January, 
1866. He was far in his last days from foreseeing the portentous 
vicissitudes by which, only six months later, the coping-stone was 
laid on that edifice of Italian nationality, at the foundation of which 
he had himself so powerfully laboured. D’Azeglio could not have 
foretold Sadowa ; he had not preconceived Solferino. Indeed, those 
two battles fought by foreigners to rid Italy of the presence of 
foreigners were not merely out of his reckonings; they were also 
out of his wishes. His motto was that of Charles Albert, and of 
1848, “ Italy shall manage for herself.” Revolution, in his conceit, 
should be the result of regeneration; the change should be moral 
and social no less than political. The Italians should first have 
aspired to be men. That being accomplished, the whole world could 
not have prevented their being freemen. That not being accom- 
plished, the whole world could not have made them more than 
freedmen. Therein, we believe, is the key to D’Azeglio’s mind, and 
to the book which is its immediate emanation. Italy and fortune, 
in his estimation, had achieved wonders. They had conquered their 
king and dynasty ; they had blotted out Parma, Modena, Tuscany, 
and Naples; they had beggared the Pope; they had—two-and- 
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twenty millions of them—proclaimed Italy “one and indivisible ;” 
they had accomplished what seemed to him impossible, what hardly 
appeared to him desirable. Only what victory had they achieved 
over themselves? What had they done towards what he deemed so 
easy, towards what he had so long urged and would have enforced, 
towards the rehabilitation of their moral character? That was the 
question he put to himself and to them; a question that remains to 
be answered. Had even D’Azeglio not died in sight of the land of 
promise, had he lived to see the last Austrian driven from the Qua- 
drilateral, the burden of his song would still have been the same. 
The Italians might have Venice as they had had Milan. They could 
get. Rome as they had got Venice. But what had they done, what 
were they doing, to put themselves into such a position as to feel 
sure that what the foreigner had given, the foreigner could never 
take away? What proofs had they given, or were they giving, of 
their aptitude for self-defence or self-government ? 

It was with a view to inculcate upon his countrymen the necessity 
of a moral revolution that D’Azeglio laid before them the narrative 
of that change that had been wrought upon himself, for he also had 
been one of them; and no sermon, he conceived, could be more 
efficacious than the example of the reclaimed sinner. Could every 
Italian be made into a D’Azeglio, he reasoned—most unconsciously, 
for nothing was more alien from his nature than the slightest 
shadow of pharisaic pride—Italy might hope to secure by valour 
what had been bestowed upon her by fortune. 

Born with the very dawn of the present century, Massimo 
D’Azeglio constituted a connecting link between Old and New 
Italy. Brought up in a society in which the word Frenchman 
was synonymous with liberal, and that of Austrian with conservative, 
he belonged to a family distinguished for its heroic loyalty to the 
House of Savoy, and was the son of a nobleman who had devoted 
himself to the service of his native princes, and had been involved in 
their ruin. But, although the young Massimo grew up among this 
reactionary party at a time in which their fidelity and sufferings 
entitled them to respect and sympathy, although he had before him 
the example of the exceptionally high character of his father, he was 
not slow in perceiving the hopeless rottenness of that decrepit society ; 
and when, upon its recovering its ascendency, nothing would have 
been easier for him than to share its honours and privileges, he gave 
himself no rest till he had broken with his caste at once and for 
ever; and, strongly attached as he was to his family, and not a 
stranger to the worst dissipations which constituted high life in the 
Piedmontese capital for a few years after the restoration, he found 
courage in his heart to begin life again, upon that ground of self- 
dependence which alone, as he fancied, could entitle him to self- 
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respect ; he turned his back upon home and country, and removed 
to Rome, almost penniless, with a settled determination to earn his 
bread as a landscape-painter. 

As he voluntarily stepped down among the lower ranks of society, 
with a heart warming to the sons of toil whose fellowship he had 
courted, he soon perceived, however, that there was in that unfortu- 
nate Italy of his “in the lowest deep a lower deep,” that the 
atmosphere of Rome was a hundred times more corrupt than that of 
Turin, and that the lower strata of both were by no means less 
mephitic than the upper ones. His first feeling was “despair at 
being a noble ;” his second, “ shame at being an Italian.” The sight 
of the English in Rome was particularly galling to him, and for a 
good reason. “Their cold bearing, the quiet self-possessed pride 
written on their faces,” he says, “ all seemed invented on purpose to 
mortify me, to make me feel my inferiority, to give me to understand 
that when a country has for centuries belonged to whoever chose to 
take possession of it, a native of that country may be tolerated by 
foreigners, but as to being on terms of equality with them—never.” 
Nothing could be more salutary than “this sense of humiliation, 
which,” as he soon- adds, “kept him sad company almost through 
life,” and which strangely contrasted with the conceit of Gioberti, 
who wrote a book to vindicate for his countrymen the first rank 
among nations, or that of Mazzini, who was sure that Italy has 
twice ruled the world, and that her turn could not fail to come for 
the third time. 

Strong and active as this instinct of the necessity for his own 
regeneration and that of his country at all times was in the depth 
of D’Azeglio’s heart, it did not prevent him from keeping up a 
genial, sympathetic appearance, which gained him easy admit- 
tance into every rank of society, and insured his popularity 
wherever he appeared. There was nothing in the least stern or 
forbidding in his austerity. With a handsome countenance, a com- 
manding person, a consummate blandness and courtesy of address, 
he combined a readiness of humour, dry and caustic, which to a great 
extent enabled him not only to touch pitch without too much defiling 
himself, but even without altogether dissembling his disgust at the 
contact. He was in the world, yet not of it. Nothing can be more 
repulsive, yet nothing more amusing, than the candour and simplicity 
with which he paints the interior of that shocking Roman society. 
There was nothing in it that he could believe in, revere, or love; 
nothing in its religious, political, or domestic relations in which his 
upright mind could seek a refuge against utter desolation; but he 
had another world of his own, a world of thought and work, into 
which he could withdraw at his pleasure; he had his own sense of 
right, his hidden purpose, which not only bade him not to give in 
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to evil, but even to turn his knowledge of evil into a means of 
eventually grappling with it. 

It was only upon quitting Rome, however, after spending the ten 
best years of his life between the toils of the apprenticeship of his 
art and the follies of his attachment to an unworthy object—it was 
only upon returning to his northern latitudes of Turin and Milan 
that he seemed to become aware that he had a mission, and dedicated 
himself in all earnestness to its fulfilment. At Milan he made him- 
self known as a novel-writer no less than as a landscape-painter; and 
both in his pictures and-in his books he gave people to understand 
that he had a meaning. His intent was to revolutionise Italy ; but 
it was a revolution which every Italian should begin with himself. 
By deep thought and hard work he had himself effected his own 
redemption. Whoever would in the same manner labour at his own 
regeneration was sure, in his opinion, to contribute to the emanci- 
pation of the country. It was not true, he contended, that no scope 
was left for action in an enslaved community; not true that any 
government could degrade a people beyond the point to which the 
people themselves consented to their own degradation ; not true that 
any tyranny had power to kill the soul. 

D’Azeglio settled at Milan in the very seat of Austrian domination. 
He took the bull by the horns; he wrote patriotic novels; he painted 
patriotic pictures; he went with his manuscripts and canvases up 
to the police. He knocked at the censor’s door; applied for per- 
mission to publish and exhibit. Books and paintings were “ destined 
to rouse the Italians against the foreigner ;” yet the imprimatur was 
given for the novels, and the halls of the Brera made room for the 
pictures. D’Azeglio himself never was fully aware of the momentous 
victory that had been achieved. Henceforth, it was understood, 
opinion, within legal limits, was emancipated in Italy. It became 
clear that the Italians’ own pusillanimity had stood in the way of 
free utterance far more than all the rigour of Austrian censorship. 
“You are not allowed to speak out, you say?” D’Azeglio seemed to 
ask. ‘“ Are you sure that you have ever tried? Speak out, all of you, 
at once, as I do; surely Austria has not hangmen, she has not 
dungeons, enough to silence you all.” 

The effect of the publication of “ Ettore Fieramosca” and of 
“Niccold de’ Lapi” was tantamount to the gain of a great pitched 
battle over the Austrians. The Italians felt that an immense 
advantage had been secured; but they were also aware that it had 
been obtained on one condition—that patriotism should henceforth 
only take the field with fair weapons and with an open countenance. 
D’Azeglio seemed to have taken the hint from that honest moun- 
taineer, who, being sent to explore the nakedness of a neighbouring 
territory, entered the enemy’s camp in full daylight, and with a 
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great flourish of trumpets, announcing himself as “Der Spion von 
Uri.” Agreeably to the principles of the new school which he founded 
in Milan, there was to be an end at once and for ever of the tenebrous 
work of subterranean Italy; a hearty detestation of that perverse 
doctrine that “the end justified the means,” which the Carbonari 
and Young Italy sects had borrowed from the abhorred Jesuits. The 
conspiracy was henceforth to be nobody’s secret. People should 
look the Austrians full in the face, and give them plainly to under- 
stand that Italy would be sure to give them notice to quit as soon 
as she could muster up strength commensurate with her goodwill. 

In order to gather up this needful strength, it was necessary to 
enlist the forces of the nation without too nice a discrimination of 
parties. The aim of all sects, as it is in their nature, had been 
selection, therefore division. D’Azeglio’s impulse was towards 
reconciliation. Free to every Italian to lend a hand to Italy, even 
to “that old traitor,” Charles Albert, even to “that arch-enemy,” 
the Pope. The writings of Gioberti and the words of D’Azeglio 
were in perfect unison in that respect :—“ Are not priests and monks, 
cardinals and princes—all of them—men and brethren? Austria 
alone is against us; whoever is not with Austria is with us.” Never 
was Italian patriotism more efficiently drawn up into one vast camp 
than at this juncture. Never was the fusion of parties more complete 
or sincere. After preparing the ground by the word, D’Azeglio 
went about strewing the seed by actual work. In the autumn of 
1845, he undertook a “political tour.” Its results were an alliance 
between the patriots of central Italy and Charles Albert of Sardinia. 
In the summer of the following year, Pius IX. came to the Pontificate. 
In the spring of the next, again, Piedmont, Rome, Naples, and the 
minor States—people and governments—took the cross for the 
liberation of Lombardy. 

Italy, it is well known, made sad work of that crusade. But that 
was, nevertheless, the only instance in which that country took the 
field single-handed and with one mind. D’Azeglio, staunch to 
his principles, stood up among the foremost ranks of the patriot 
combatants. One of the very first shots laid him low, and deprived 
him, in good time for him, of any share in those events by which a 
movement which had begun under such glorious auspices ended in 
the most glaring confusion and shame. 

After the disaster of Novara, D’Azeglio found himself by the side 
of Victor Emmanuel, his good angel no less than his prime minister. 
Italy was lost for the moment. D’Azeglio considered how he could 
save Piedmont—-save her not from foreign outrage, but from her 
own madness. He forced a peace upon a country that could not 
make war; he gave that country freedom in return for peace. He 
won for the king that title of “honest man” which could not be 
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denied to the minister; and when senseless opponents taunted him 
with inaction, and asked him “what he had been doing?” he 
answered that “he had been living;” and with the Austrians at 
Milan, the French in Rome, the coup d’état in Paris, and reaction 
rampant all over the Continent, the mere fact that little constitutional 
Piedmont had managed for three years to keep soul and body 
together could indeed be boasted of as no inconsiderable achievement. 
However, stirring times were not in the long run suited to D’ Azeglio’s 
eminently artistic habits; and, after a three years’ premiership, he 
made room for the more aspiring Cavour. 
Count Maffei, in his introduction, has sketched the characters of 
those two statesmen with considerable skill, and pointed to the 
“abyss” which parted one from the other. ‘“ D’Azeglio,” he says, 
“belonged to the past, Cavour to the new generation. The one had 
prepared the movement, the other carried it into execution.” He 
: adds that “poor D’Azeglio was tired, suffering from his badly healed 
wound, and that a sort of moral lassitude began to pervade him.” 
; D’Azeglio himself declared “gw’il n’était pas dévoré d’ambition, et 
quil n’en pouvait plus physiquement.” His rival, on the contrary, 
if we accept Count Maffei’s estimate, “wus ambition and energy 
incarnate.” Even in a subordinate capacity, his activity was so 
strongly felt in the cabinet, that D’Azeglio used to say of him, 
“With this little man at my side, I am like Louis Philippe: I reign, 
but do not govern.” 

The abyss which separated the two great men, however, was owing 
to something besides difference of age and temperament. D’Azeglio 
was a man of uncompromising uprightness, the soul of honour even 
amid the worst errors and follies of his youth. He would not aid a 
fair cause by foul means. He was a statesman as he had been a 
patriot, a diplomatist as he had been a conspirator—“ all fair and 
above-board.”” Cavour looked to the end, and troubled himself little 
about the means. To do nothing was to him the only wrong-doing ; 
not to succeed was the only crime. Already, in 1852, the two 
friends split, upon Cavour “ratting ” from the Right, to which both 
belonged, and going over to Rattazzi—that evil genius of Italy, from 
Novara to Villafranca, from Aspromonte to Mentana. On the occur- 
rence of that coalition, or connubio, as it was called, D’Azeglio 
resigned his office, without, however, at any time going over to the 
opposition. He was not only the most loyal of retired ministers, but 
the most amenable to the views and purposes of his successor. In 
1854 he thought a Crimean campaign rather too bold a card for half- 
i bankrupt Piedmont to play. In 1859 he had less faith in the results 
’ of the Plombiéres engagements than he who had just come back from 

that interview. In both instances, however, D’Azeglio found his 
rival’s arguments unanswerable ; he was won over to his policy, and 
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lent it no inconsiderable support. ‘He hesitated no longer, and 
enlisted himself among the Cavourini.” He gave Cavour full credit ‘ 
for that vastness of comprehension, for that soundness of judgment, 
| above all things, for that promptness of action, of which he, the artist 
and novelist, found himself no longer capable. For all that, how- 
ever, D’Azeglio could not persuade himself that “honesty should 
not at all times be the best policy.” He saw Cavour putting no end 
to his official lies, when he deemed it expedient to reassure the 
Savoyards against the reports of their contemplated annexation to 
France. He saw him using Boncompagni, a diplomatic agent, in all 
the dirty work of a conspiracy against the government to which he 
was accredited. He saw him sending his fleet after Garibaldi with 
open instructions to thwart the adventurer’s expedition, and secret 
orders “to be too late to oppose his landing.” D’Azeglio could not 
reconcile himself to a course which “he could not consider quite 
honourable,” and which he did not, therefore, look upon as wise. 
D’Azeglio was no friend to the King of Naples, to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, to any of the Italian princes; but even against them he 
did not think that double dealing and treachery could be justified. 
*‘ God in his goodness,” he tells us, ‘‘ had planted in his heart a love 
of righteousness, and a hatred of injustice and deceit. He had 
always hated those evils, no matter who was to profit or to be injured 
by them. He hated them if they profited his enemies; he hated 
them if they profited his friends, if they profited himself. He would 
| still loathe them if they were profitable to the persons most dear to 
him in the world, or even if they forwarded the fulfilment of his 
most ardent yearning to see Italy really reconstituted.” 
| And not only did he think that no evil should be done that evil 
should come of it; he deemed it impossible that real good should 
come of evil. It might be very well for Cavour to attempt to out- 
wit Napoleon; but the fox should not forget that the lion’s last 
argument against craft is force. Cavour managed the annexation 
of Romagna and Tuscany ; but, to say nothing of his loss of Savoy 
and Nice, he forfeited, for himself and his countrymen, that self- 
respect upon which alone independence should be based. And, after 
all, it was with the end itself, no less than with the means, that 
D’Azeglio felt disposed to quarrel. The aim of all his endeavours 
had been the independence of Italy ; but it was doubtful in his mind 
whether that object had been secured by unity; it was doubtful 
whether the south was rather a source of strength than of weakness 
to the north. D’Azeglio’s aim was merely union, not unity; his 
plan was a federation ; his ideas had not travelled far beyond the 
combination of 1848. His cry was still, “ Long live Italy, and peace 
to all Italians!” An Italy to be won by all Italians, for all 
Italians; a country to be conquered by unaided national efforts. 
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Cavour’s achievements upset all D’Azeglio’s calculations; they 
brought bewilderment into his mind, but no conviction. The 
question was for him not how soon the national edifice could be 
raised, but how long it would endure. It was by French, not by 
Italian arms that Solferino had been fought; it was by French con- 
nivance, more than by Italian contrivance, that Castelfidardo had 
been won. It was only on French sufferance that Italy existed ; 
and to secure French indulgence to what degrading stratagems had 
she not to resort, to what galling humiliations had she not to 
submit ? Two-and-twenty millions of Italians had been made into a 
nation ; two hundred thousand of them had been mustered into an 
army ; but Austria was still unbroken in the heart of the country ; 
and to drive her from her fortresses how many of those two hundred 
thousand soldiers, how many of those twenty-two millions of people, 
could be counted as men? Cavour died in 1861. He was followed 
by men who fancied they inherited his genius because they emulated 
his cunning; who were a match for his unscrupulousness, but who 
knew nothing of his daring. Cavour ended with the assertion on 
his dying lips that “Italy was made;” but it appeared to / 
D’Azeglio that it was “all to make.” It was still all to 
make when his own hour struck in January, 1866; and it 
might still seem to him all to make at the present day; for 
what was, six months later, taken from the foreigner was due 
to foreign hands, and there is as yet no surety that those who 
have given may not at their own pleasure take away. No 
wonder if disenchantments and causes of alarm saddened the 
good patriot at the close of his life, as he sought a refuge against 
gloomy thoughts in his smiling solitude of Cannero, on Lake Mag- 
giore. No wonder, if “his very appearance,” as Count Maffei de- 
scribes it, “ was a living image of the weariness of his mind after the 
7 many trials he had gone through.” No wonder, if a “ settled sadness 

was blended with the soft and simple expression of courtesy on that 

noble countenance, conveying proofs of his immense solicitude for the 
: prospects of his beloved country.”’ His fixed idea was the regenera- 
4 tion of the national character, and what progress had been made in 
that direction since fortune and cunning had achieved for Italy what 
T)’Azeglio thought should and could only be due to valour and 
genius? D’Azeglio did not, luckily for him, live to see how indif- 
ferently the Italians fought at Custozza and Lissa; but he had 
sufficient experience of the political and military organisation of the 
new kingdom to feel sure that disorder must infallibly lead to dis- 
grace. And, unfortunately, it was not merely as fighting-men that 
the Italians proved unequal to the splendid position which the caprice 
of France and the self-interest of Prussia had so marvellously made 
for them. In every branch of administration, in parliamentary work, 
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in the management of all home and foreign business, their incapacity 
showed itself with equally glaring evidence. Truly a government is 
not to be built up or a nation made in a day ; and the Italians could 
not be expected to have got up their statecraft by intuition. What 
D’Azeglio complained of. was the utter deadness of their sense of 
right and wrong ; the futility of their attempts to establish liberty on 
any other basis than that of morality, their proneness to persevere in 
their old way of duplicity and chicanery; their incapacity for true 
devotion and self-sacrifice. D’Azeglio remembered enough of old 
Italy to feel sure that, with all its narrowness and bigotry, it had 
virtues of which the very traces were lost in the new community. 
He lamented that the cause of freedom should not call forth such 
instances of chivalrous loyalty as were exhibited in support even of 
the worst form of despotism; he regretted that the new school of 
patriots should show so great a falling off from that to which those 
of his own generation belonged—such men as his brother Robert, 
Cesare Balbo, Giacinto Collegno, and the whole of that noble army 
3 of martyrs. At the time of the political movement of 1821 in Pied- 
mont, D’Azeglio’s father, who, he tells us, although no supporter of 
blind absolutism, was an enemy to revolutionary changes, old as he 
was, put on his uniform, and hastened to join the king at the palace, 
where many of the nobles, chiefly old men who had long been on the 
retired list, had already assembled. D’Azeglio’s mother had been ill 
in bed for several months. Before the old veteran left his house in 
pursuit of duty, he ran up to the invalid’s apartment, embraced his 
beloved wife, and said with mingled tenderness and decision, “ Our 
sentiments have always been in unison; you certainly will not change 
on this occasion. I am now going, and shall stay at my post to the 
last: perhaps I may not return. God be with you!” God was with 
the good lady, indeed, as she assures us, since she had the strength 
to answer, “Go, stay at your post, and die, if die you must. I should 
be unworthy of you if I said otherwise.” D’Azeglio quotes the 
description of this affecting scene from his mother’s diary, and then 
adds: ‘Compare yourselves with these noble souls, ye Italian men 
and women; and remember that when you have become like them, 
Italy will be really a nation.” It is not, of course, the thoughts or 
opinions of those old loyalists that D’Azeglio holds up to his country- 
men’s imitation. But devotion like theirs, he conceives, could 
ennoble even a bad cause: incapacity for sacrifice would disgrace 
the very best. 

It is impossible not to perceive, however, that the very excess of 
his zeal for his country made Massimo d’Azeglio less than just to his 
countrymen. The tendency of the old man to make himself the 
eulogist of his best days is everywhere apparent. In youth, as he 
himself avows, he had been blinded by his partiality to democracy. 
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In his mature age his reason was disturbed by the revulsion of aristo- 
cratic predilections. He generalised too freely on the examples of 
disinterestedness which his own household and his immediate circle 
exhibited. All retrogradist nobles were not such mirrors of chival- 
rous loyalty as the Marquis Cesare, his father; all Jesuits were not 
such patterns of earnest piety as Father Taparelli, his brother. Nor 
were the individual instances of heroic devotion to a cause rare among 
other ranks of society, among other political denominations, even 
among those extreme democratic parties with which the discontented 
patrician had so little sympathy. The Cairoli family at Pavia, for 
instance, give their country as much cause for pride as the D’Azeglio 
family at Turin. Nor, notwithstanding the disheartening state of 
degradation into which the great mass of the Italian people are still 
plunged, is there any reason to look upon their moral character as so 
utterly irreclaimable as D’Azeglio, with the natural impatience of a 
man who measures God’s time by the short span of his own existence, 
was, perhaps, too apt to believe. With national no less than indi- 
vidual diseases, it is very often necessary that things should grow 
much worse, before they at all begin to get better. It isin the nature 
of all revolutions to bring the dregs to the surface ; but those dregs, 
it should be remembered, were the results of the long sediment of 
former stagnation. The conversion of a dismal swamp into a running 
stream must needs prove a healthy process in the end; but it is 
fraught with difficulty and danger in its earliest stages: it either 


taints the blood or else it breaks the heart of many of those who first 
lay hand to the work. 


A. GALLENGA. 
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Mr. ARNOLD is not only a very interesting writer, but a very bold 
writer. He has the courage to despise points of form, and to 
disregard the unconscious expectations which the title of a book 
naturally begets. In an official Report, presented to the School 
Commissioners upon “Schools and Universities on the Continent,” 
no one would have expected to find an able criticism of the ‘‘ London 
University.” But whether in strictness this criticism be quite in 
place or not, every one attached to that University will be most" glad 
to have it, as it is one of the acutest which has ever appeared, and 
the most favourable perhaps that an Oxford man, and attached to 
Oxford, has ever written Oxford breeds people who hate her, and 
these have been favourable to London; but Mr. Arnold loves Oxford, 
and when he praises a University utterly unlike it, it is an effect 
of conviction, not a freak of ill-temper. Yet I cannot say that 
I think Mr. Arnold understands, the conditions under which the 
University of London acts ; as is natural, he knows simply nothing of 
her internal history ; he is altogether blind to the latent causes which 
stop her action. If I were to write on Oxford I should doubtless 
use what the great Oxford teacher calls “unreal words”—words 
which would show I had not in my mind a vivid image of the facts ; 
I should not like to say so much of Mr. Arnold,—he has studied 
the University of London far too well; still there are shades and 
touches which he does not know. 

Mr. Arnold is bolder, too, than a mere critic ever can be; he 
proposes or imagines, at least, a scheme of reform. He sketches 
a great future of what the University of London might be, and 
seems half to wonder that those who rule it do not at once create that 
future. I have but a few pages before me, but I should like shortly 
to bring out—what is the great truth which Mr. Arnold so finely 
inculcates, and, on the other hand, what are the impediments to 
instant action, which those who know the ground and have tried to 
move where he directs feel at every step. 

The charm of Mr. Arnold’s language is so exquisite that it is 
always painful to translate his meaning into other words, and hap- 
pily the following passage puts his conception of the University and 
his plan for it very plainly. After speaking of the defects of Oxford 
and Cambridge, after calling them hauts lycées (“ finishing schools 
for the upper classes,” as poor Clough used to put it); he then con- 
tinues :— 

“The University of London labours under a yet graver defect as an 
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organ of scientific or superior instruction. It is a mere collegium, or 
board, of examiners. It gives no instruction at all, but it examines 
in the different lines of study, and gives degrees in them. It has 
real University examinations, which Oxford and Cambridge have not ; 
and these examinations are conducted by an independent board, and 
not by college tutors. This is excellent; but nevertheless it falls 
immensely short of what is needed. The idea of a University is, as I 
have already said, that of an institution not only offering to young men 
facilities for graduating in that line of study to which their aptitudes 
direct them, but offering to them, also, facilities for following that line 
of study systematically, under first-rate instruction. This second func- 
tion is of incalculable importance ; of far greater importance, even, 
than the first. It is impossible to overvalue the importance to a 
young man of being brought in contact with a first-rate teacher of 
his matter of study, and of getting from him a clear notion of what 
the systematic study of it means. Such instruction is so far from 
being yet organised in this country, that it even requires a gifted 
student to feel the want of it; and such a student must go to Paris, 
or Heidelberg, or Berlin, because England cannot give him what he 
wants. Some do go; an admirable English mathematician who did 
not, told me that he should never recover the loss of the two years 
which after his degree he wasted without fit instruction at an English 
University, when he ought to have been under superior instruction, 
for which the present University course in England makes no pro- 
vision. I dare say he wil] recover it, for a man of genius counts no 
worthy effort too hard ; but who can estimate the loss to the mental 
training and intellectual habits of the country, from an absence,—so 
complete that it needs genius to be sensible of it, and costs genius an 
effort to repair it,—of all regular public provision for the scientific 
study and teaching of any branch of knowledge ? ” 

And again, a little further on :—‘“ The University of London 
should be re-cast and faculties formed in connection with it, in order 
to give some public voice and place to superior instruction in the 
richest capital of the world; and for this purpose the strangely devised 
and anomalous organisations of King’s College and University College 
should be turned to account, and co-ordered, as the French say, with 
the University of London. Contributions from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and new appointments, might supply what was wanting to 
fill the faculties, which in London, the capital of the country, should, 
as at Paris or Berlin, be very strong. London would then really 
have, what it has not at present, a University.” Noone can deny that 
this is a noble conception; if half of it only could be once accom- 
plished, the University of London would be not only one of the first, 
but by far the first University in Great Britain. By virtue of its 
position it could effect more, and secure that what it did should be 
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seen better, than any other. London, skilfully picked, would yield a 
set of professors that no English city would rival ; and their teaching 
would fall on an audience that cannot be equalled in the whole world 
for number, variety, and, if I may so say, curiously-invested intelligence. 
But yet I could find plenty of men, and those the best friends of the 
London University, and those to whom she is indebted most, who 
would discard at once this plan of Mr. Arnold’s as Utopian, visionary, 
and absurd; who would say “the University of London is only an 
examining body, can be only an examining body, shall be only an 
examining body.” 

Every generation is unjust to the preceding generation ; it respects 
its distant ancestors, but it thinks its fathers were “ quite wrong.” 
And this revolt of nature is a principal propelling force, and a power 
in civilisation ; for, without it, some set of strong men, consistently 
acting for a few generations, would soon stereotype the world. Yet 
this tendency is as unamiable as it is unfair, or even more unamiable. 
We enter into the fresh riches our fathers made for us, and at once 
we begin to say they are not the right sort; we enjoy and we 
grumble. We live in the house, and we say, “If J had been the 
builder, that corner would not have stood out; if I could have had 
my way, the stairs would have been of oak ; and how very obstinate 
my father always was about the smoke in the kitchen!” But we for- 
get very likely that we are of a weaker force and more inefficient mind, 
and that, if we had had to build, probably there would have been no 
house at all. Just so with the London University. We, who were edu- 
cated at it, grumble at much of it. I at least have often done so, and 
have often heard others. But yet I know well how much the founders 
of the University have done; how difficult in their case was every 
sort of success; how easy every sort of failure. If some of us who 
criticise had had the founding of the University, I fear it would not 
have lasted till this time. 

Thirty years ago it was a great step to establish an independent 
and examining University. That improvement was a purely English 
idea, but like so many English ideas, it existed only in solution ; it 
was there, but it was hidden. Just as the English are the inventors 
of Cabinet government—of government by a committee of Parlia- 
ment which can dissolve Parliament, and just as we have hidden 
away this masterpiece of polity under an historical growth of King, 
Lords, and Commons, and a pompous theory of three branches— 
just so we invented a testing University—a University distinct 
from the studies whose effects it verified. I fancy we came upon the 
idea by chance. The University of Oxford, for example, had ceased 
either to examine or to instruct. Adam Smith, a Scotch Balliol 
scholar, tells us that when he was there the University had given up 
even “the pretence of teaching.” “The examination at Oxford,” 
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said Lord Eldon, “was a farce in my time. I was only asked who 
founded University College, and I said—though, by the way, the 
fact is very doubtful—King Alfred.” Possibly the Tory Chancellor 
exaggerated a little, but still he is an excellent witness against Oxford. 
At the Nadir of that University, it neither examined nor taught. 
Then some strong men revived the College teaching. When the 
Scotch reviewers attacked Oxford, Coppleston was able to show that 
Oriel College taught better than any school in Scotland. Then 
improvers tried to amend the University, but there was no longer any 
room for its tuition ; there was better tuition already ; so they revived 
the examining function, and suggested the new idea of a central 
verifying body surrounded and aided by many instructing bodies. 
Historical nations, I apprehend, mostly come upon their improve- 
ments in some such way as this. A miscellaneous débris of old things 
has come down to them, and, without much thinking, they pick out 
of the heap the particular bit that looks best for the particular matter 
in hand. The inestimable gain of historical nations is, that they 
inherit this mixed mass of materials; and their countervailing dis- 
advantage is that the accumulation of old débris hides the shape of the 
work, and that they have no plain intelligible theory to bequeath to 
common nations which must build de novo. 

At any rate, when the London University started, the notion of 
a University which did not teach those whom it tested, was very 
strange. Even when I was a student, some years later, the outer 
world did not understand it; there are many to whom the knowledge 
has not penetrated yet. Even Mr. Arnold, though he recognises 
the full value of the idea—though he sees that the London University 
carries it into practice more thoroughly than Oxford or Cambridge, 
(where, though the colleges as such, do not regulate the examination, 
yet members of the colleges—college tutors—do regulate it, because 
they are the examiners) ;—even Mr. Arnold has a vestige of puzzle 
on the matter. He knows that the foreign Professors, from whom he 
is fresh, do not understand a University without tuition, and he dares 
not tell them that a graduating machine, as Lord Brougham used to 
say, not preparing for degrees, and therefore conferring them without 
favour and without the suspicion of favour, is an English creation of 
the first magnitude. 

I acknowledge that there is an excuse for him. He says that a 
University should “ provide facilities for following that line of study 
systematically, and under first-rate instruction.” I should rather 
say a perfect University would possess an attendant apparatus for 
such instruction—would be sutrounded by sufficient colleges. You 
cannot “have it both ways;” you cannot obtain ‘an article without 
paying its price. If you want a University which is trusted without 
suspicion to decide on the results of tuition, because it has no share 
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in tuition, you must not let it begin to interfere in tuition. But it 
might retain effectual satellites—those “anomalous bodies, Univer- 
sity College and King’s College,” which give, and were affiliated 
because they give, appropriate instruction. Years ago many of us 
contended that no degree should be given by the University of 
London save to persons trained in, and so to say, vouched for by such 
colleges; and I still maintain that for “ Plato’s Republic” such would 
be the ideal conception. There is no falser notion than Carlyle’s, 
that the true University of the present day is a “ great collection of 
books.” No University can be perfect which does not set a young 
man face to face with great teachers. Mathematics in part may 
teach themselves, may be learned at least by a person of great 
aptitude and at great cost of toil from written treatises; but true 
literature is still largely a tradition, it does not go straight on like 
mathematics, and if a learner is to find it for himself in a big library, 
he will be grey-headed before his work is nearly over. And besides 
‘character forms itself in the stream of the world ”—by the impact 
of mind on mind. There are few impacts so effectual as that of 
ardent student upon ardent student, or as that of mature teacher 
upon immature student. I concede to Mr. Arnold that a perfect 
University would be attended by appropriate colleges for teaching 
its students, and would grant its full degrees to no one not so 
educated. But in the London University we could not attain this, 
though we tried. Some of the very strongest among its founders 
thought the collegiate system an English superstition, and believed 
that examinations were enough alone. And also there was the great 
difficulty that good colleges cannot be found all over England; that 
it would have long retarded the work of the University to confine its 
examinations to the very few colleges that would be worthy the name; 
that almost at the outset many bodies that were only high schools 
had been affiliated,—that many others quite equal were asking to 
be recognised, and could not be refused except by an invidious and 
unjust distinction. In the London University the collegiate system 
had not a chance, for there were far too few good colleges, much too 
many schools claiming to be colleges which were not, and a senate 
which did not believe in colleges. 

But though Mr. Arnold would do harm if he persuaded the Uni- 
versity of London to descend into the arena and become.one of the 
trainers of the students it examines, though he could not find suit- 
able colleges scattered over England to give effectual instruction, 
yet I think he has hold of a great idea, which ought to be 
separated from the less valuable elements with which he has mixed 
it. I believe that it is a misconception to regard a University 
as having but two possible duties—that of examining students, 
and that of instructing those students; I believe it has a third 
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duty—a duty to the world. Mr. Arnold gives some outline of 
the history of the French Universities; he goes back to times 
when France was the metropolis of European learning in the same 
sense that Germany has been lately; he tells us of the great times 
of the University of Paris. ‘Hither,’ he says, “repaired the 
students of other countries and other universities, as to the main 
centre of medizval science, and the most authoritative school of 
medieval teaching. It received names expressing the most enthusi- 
astic devotion: the fountain of knowledge, the tree of life, the candle- 
stick of the house of the Lord. ‘The most famous University of Paris, 
the place at this time and long before whither the English, and 
mostly the Oxonians, resorted,’ says Wood. Tandem fiat hic velut 
PU 2565 ad instar Parisiensis studii..... quemadmodum 
in Parisiensi studio ..... say the rules of the University of Vienna, 
founded in 1365. Here came Roger Bacon, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
and Dante; here studied the founder of the first university of the 
Empire, Charles IV., Emperor of Germany and King of Bohemia, 
founder of the University of Prague ; here Henry II. in the twelfth 
century proposed to refer his dispute with Becket ; here, in the four- 
teenth, the schism in the papacy and the claims of the rival Popes 
were brought for judgment.” And this account implies what every- 
thing confirms, that Universities in their first age not only taught 
and examined young students, but influenced society at large, gave 
lectures which broke up adult thought, diffused ideas which interfered 
with fixed creeds, and which were felt as powers even by those who 
disagreed with them. The Universities in that age had a social function 
as well as a national function ; they influenced the whole grown up 
society besides teaching particular young students. 

This is what I understand certain reformers to mean when they 
ask that the University of London should be made a seat of learning. 
Professor Seeley, one of the most skilful of living writers, says :— 
“ With our present habits of thought, it is not very easy for us to 
conceive a real University. We understand competition; that means 
fighting. We understand trying for fellowships ; that means money- 
making. But the University proper has no connection with either 
of these intelligible things; it is neither an almshouse of pensioners, 
nor a cockpit of competition, but a seat of learning.” If I interpret 
aright, Mr. Seeley means that a University ought to have about it a 
set of men who live in the still air of science and learning, who are 
to influence their age, who are to make, if they can, some kind of 
impression, not upon “the masses,’ for that would be absurd, but 
the augmenting number of cultivated and half-cultivated people. 

I believe that there never was a time in English history when 
there was such an appetite for knowledge. The visible success of 
physical science has awakened a sort of craving to know about nature 
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which nothing before ever resembled. That sort of knowledge has 
been tested by “ results,” and no one can impugn the answer which 
they give. Railways, telegraphs, steamships, are so many “ marks,” 
which count for much in the perpetual examination of knowledge by 
the world. Years ago, when Lord Bacon wrote the “‘ Advancement 
of Learning,” it was not very easy to find a sharp conclusive proof 
that any difficult knowledge was good. The obvious pursuits, as 
contemporary languages, reading, writing, speak for themselves, and 
want no advocate. But when the claim of any hard, settled study 
came to be set forth, the case was laboured, and the effect of its ex- 
position, though conclusive to the best minds, was very dubious upon 
all others. But now there is, at least, one kind of very hard know- 
ledge which works its own way, needs no pushing, makes every one 
admit that some one ought to know it, and makes most people 
wish that they themselves knew it. And the definite fame of this so 
to say advertised knowledge extends into other and distant regions. 
All other modern sciences, such as geology or ethnology, which have 
no plain influence on visible machines, nor palpable effect on indis- 
putable results, share the repute of the more effectual sciences. The 
method is the same; the evidence, to those who know it, of like 
character. And to the world at large “ science ” is one entity ; it is 
the force which sends quick messages, which makes fast trains, which 
helps ships to sail safely. All the world wants to know about science ; 
there is an irritable accumulated curiosity in us and about us, such 
as history never saw equalled. 

All branches of knowledge share in this curiosity more or less. 
There is a sort of feeling that we do not know where we stand 
in things, and that we ought to know; that the “modern spirit ” 
rules or questions most things without knowing how far it denies 
them and how far it confirms them—at least without knowing it 
broadly. Modern science is indisputably developing a new temper of 
mind; something which as a diffused mental habit the ancients 
had not, the Middle Ages had not, till now modern times had not. 
An instinct of revision is felt to be abroad in human opinion, of 
which thinking men want to know the direction, and wish, if they 
could, to see the end. There is a dissatisfaction with old beliefs, and 
a difficulty in finding satisfying new beliefs, which engenders a 
passion for true teaching. 

There is another co-operating force. Now-a-days mankind are 
thrown into big cities where they have little to do; where they are 
loosely connected with, and see very little of each other ; where they 
want something on which to employ their minds. Formerly people 
lived in country towns, where there was a sort of impact of mind on 
mind—a perpetual contention and reaction—a formative process, 
though often a violent and barbarous one. In a small town with a 
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few streets and a common life, every one knew every one, and every 
one acted upon every one. But among the ninety families who live 
in the ninety similar houses in New Street, Hyde Park, not five know 
one another. And most of them know no one else well; a certain 
dull distance pervades everything; occupied men know that they 
have a “visiting list,” but they would come to grief if Mr. Lowe 
examined them on its contents. A new vacancy of mind is created 
by new habits which seeks for occupation, and would be very 
grateful for good occupation. The sort of success which such lectures 
as those of the Royal Institution at present have show the wonderful 
appetite there is for such teaching. If the London University could 
give anything like it, it would give it with greater prestige, greater 
authority, and, I think, greater attractiveness. People would be 
attracted by the very authority ; they would come there because they 
knew that the teaching in its kind was first-rate, (whatever, which 
might often be arguable, was the intrinsic and ineradicable defect of 
that kind). Anda University would be free from the sort of taint 
which every other lecturing body must have. It would have no 
wish, it need be thought to have no wish, to be overpopular ; it 
would choose really learned professors, really sound professors, and 
would wish them to teach thorough thought. 

I suppose the Oxford professoriat has now something like the 
function I mean. Its functions are not to the students before 
examination, but to grown-up men after examination. I apprehend 
that Mr. Arnold’s lectures on poetry had no part or shate in the 
studies of Oxford undergraduates; they prepared men for no exami- 
nations ; they competed with no college which did prepare them. 
They were careful “studies” addressed to thoughtful men already 
educated ; they would have been fit for no other audience. I could 
not find an instance to describe my notion more exactly. I wish to 
see at the London University many accomplished men addressing 
high-class lectures to high-class hearers. 

But though I have exceeded my limits, I must point out (or I 
should be unfair) two practical difficulties which Mr. Arnold cannot 
be expected to divine, but which those nearer well know. Several 
“ movements ” have in truth been made in this direction, though no 
substantial result has been attained—no actual lecture has ever been 
given ; but by means of this experience the dangers in the path 
are known. 

First. There is a great dread of losing the place which the Univer- 
sity has gained. It is now admitted to be an impartial judge of 
teaching, because it does not itself teach,—but if it began to teach, 
even though the teaching were of a different species, and were 
addressed to the “after-degree” world, the University might begin 
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to be suspected. On paper this danger may not seem so extreme as 
it is; but in practice the difficulty of distinguishing the teachings is 
great, and those who created the University dislike, as by an appre- 
hensive instinct, everything which might undo their work or impair 


it. Idoubt if the present Senate would be willing administrators of 


a professorial plan, and the conception is so delicate that it would 
fail if those who were entrusted with it did not believe in it. 

Secondly. There is the most dangerous of all difficulties—a religious 
difficulty. The University of London is now supported by all 
religious bodies—by orthodox Dissenters, by Unitarians, by Roman 
Catholics, by English Churchmen. The dryness and limitation of its 
work is a great help in gaining that support; it lessens the number 
of disputable decisions—it precludes a theatrical prominence in any 
decision. But yet this combined support by antagonistic bodies has 
not been gained easily. Years of cautious and conscientious manage- 
ment have been necessary to gain it—so delicate is education, and 
so scrupulous men’s temper. But if impressive lectures were de- 
livered at the University by conspicuous lecturers, the difficulty 
would be enhanced tenfold. There might be much in many lectures 
which many would object to; very often there would be something 
which some would object to. Gradually it might, and no doubt 
would, come to be comprehended that the contents of these lectures 
were not certified to be true by the University ; that the University 
only put forward the lecturer as a man of eminence in science or 
learning who was worth attention. And in time it would be seen, 
too, that these superior lectures had nothing to do with the common 
University work; that the examination system went on apart from 
and independently of them ; that all persons might derive exactly all 
the advantages they now derive from the examinations, after these 
lectures were established, and though they might disapprove of some 
of the lectures. But the task would be nice, success hard, failure 
easy, and infinite caution would be wanted in the beginning. 

These brief remarks on a great subject will explain, I think, why 
I cannot accept for the London University Mr. Arnold’s plan exactly 
as he puts it and conceives it, but why, also, I believe there is an 
analogous work which some one must soon undertake in London, 
which ought at once to be undertaken, and which the University 
would have singular, and perhaps unequalled, advantages ‘for doing 
well. 


Watrter Bacenor. 
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Mr. Horman Hunv’s “ Isabel” is a miracle of disappointment; or 
rather—not to speak at random concerning an artist so laborious and 
so eminent—a miracle of labour and technical resource, and yet, as I 
venture to think all must agree, who will take the pains to study the 
beautiful poem of Keats quoted by the painter as the foundation of 
his picture, a total miscarriage in conception. The discrepancy indeed 
between the enormous power of the picture as a piece of biting and 
almost terrible colour on the one hand, and, on the other, the mingled 
vacancy and confusion, not to say chaos, in the main idea, and prin- 
cipally of course the face of the heroine, is so great as to leave the 
impartial spectator, after he has collected his wits and recovered from 
his first impressions, in something like amazement. It would almost 
seem as if, in the scaffolding of his subject, the painter had lost all 
command of the central idea. Prize-fighters we know lose vital power 
by excess of training; and I am involuntarily reminded of the story 
told by Washington Irving of the Dutchman who took a run of three 
miles to jump over a mountain, but found himself so out of breath 
when he got to the bottom that he sat down to walk over it at his 
leisure. Mr. Holman Hunt has taken a run of many miles through 
the details of his picture to arrive at his mountain, but how he got 
over, that is another matter. All this is strong language, I know, 
and I know quite well to what I expose myself. I know that I am 
criticising no tyro, but one of our most popular and finished painters— 
a master with an established reputation, with an army of enthusiastic 
admirers at his back, and with no less a swordsman than the great 
Mr. Ruskin himself as interpreter-general and lieutenant-commander 
of this, certainly I must admit, very imposing and by no means con- 
temptible array. I know also that to meet so many Goliaths, so 
panoplied and equipped, I bring only a sling in one hand and a 
poem in the other, nor can I boast the poet’s inspiration. However, 
perhaps a little common sense (I hope), and much conviction (I 
know), may stand me in some stead. 

But, lest I should unnecessarily prejudice my readers against me 
before they have time to consider what I really have to say, let 
me disclaim all partisanship with schools, and sects, and coteries. 
Any views of Mr. Holman Hunt’s pictures which I may entertain 
have nothing to do with the question, whether he is, or was, or to 
what extent he may still be, or be not, a Pre-Raphaelite. I neither 
worship nor condemn the Pra-Raphaelites. As a baby-school of 
earnestness of purpose and conscientious detail they have unquestion- 
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ably been of use to English art. They have also helped to blast the 
deepening groove of older conventionality, and lent new life and 
possibilities to future study and future discovery. Then, again, so 
far from being in any sense prepossessed against Mr. Hunt, I went 
to see this, his last picture, with such a recollection of his “ After- 
glow” in my mind, and such a din of recent praise from all the 
critics in my ears, that I wonder myself how I did not fall flat when, 
on entering the room, I found myself in front of the miraculous 
“Isabel.” I really was prepared to do so. Startled I certainly was, 
and greatly. But the gradual convalescence which followed the first 
impression resembled neither the effects of love nor the effects of 
admiration. The first impression was one of surprise (not the sudden 
pang of pity and extorted sympathy, even when coupled with some 
reprobation) ; the second of puzzlement; the third of mingled tech- 
nical wonder and technical pain; the last, a complete and analytical 
dissatisfaction with the conception, coupled with increased wonder 
over the prodigious mechanical strength of the painter. Let any in- 
different person, fond of pictures and accustomed to examine them, 
submit himself or herself to the ordeal of two or three visits to Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s “ Isabel,’ and say whether that is not in every case 
very much the sequence of his or her emotions. 

However, when I confess that I greatly admire some of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s pictures, I must in common honesty not deny that I cannot, 
for instance, in spite of every wish, bring myself to like his pea-green 
Christ in the “ Light of the World,” with what seems to me an idiotic 
crown upon a pretty, weak, fashionable face, and a lantern in his 
hand, which always sets me thinking of a lantern carried once upon 
a time by a tall and amiable stable-boy of my father’s, with a round 
cap upon his head. As for the title, the “ Light of the World,” it 
seems to me, with all deference, that the proper title would have been 
the “ Light of Owls,” for the picture is more suggestive of owls, and 
bats, and moths, than of anything else ; and one almost wonders why 
they are not seen flying round the lantern. In truth, this picture, 
apart from the painting, might, so far as the idea is concerned, with 
sundry modifications, have represented something or other in a fan- 
tastical way connected with a Midsummer Night's Dream. The subject 
itself was magnificent; the conception a mere effeminate conceit, 
sufficiently well calculated, no doubt, to disconcert those detractors 
who thought that Mr. Holman Hunt could paint nothing pretty. 
Then, again, Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Christ preaching in the Temple.” 
Here we have another miracle of painting. But the conception is 
partly effeminate and—I really beg pardon for the word, there is posi- 
tively no other—vulgar. It is difficult to say whether the conceited 
boy Christ, looking like a second-rate precocity, or the weak-visaged 
and fussy mother, is more distressing to the artistic sense. If these 
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descriptions provoke the anger of my opponents, let me assure them 
that they need only read a little further to convince themselves how 
fully and how warmly I am disposed to do justice to Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s extraordinary qualities. But in the meantime let me say very 
frankly, and very boldly, in the first place, that I find it difficult to 
conceive how educated men, who are not swayed by mere enthusiasm, 
can fail to see that the first picture is an effeminate and pretty 
crotchet, the second, by some inexplicable fatality, even vulgar—for 
Mr. Holman Hunt is certainly not a vulgar painter, whoever else 
may be so. This, however, is no argument, it is simply the 
assertion of an opinion. But in the next place, I will say with 
equal frankness, that the field of art belongs to us all, our common 
patrimony and ground of human recreation; and if conceptions 
are enthusiastically proclaimed by one party as divine, which to 
others are not merely indifferent, but really painful and, artistically 
speaking, offensive, the enthusiasts must not expect to monopolise 
the ground without a hand-to-hand fight, and a good many amica- 
ble blows. For my part, if the pleasures of art were confined. to 
conceptions like those of the last two pictures, such pleasures would 
cease to have any existence. And it is the bias and direction given 
to taste by Mr. Hunt’s enthusiasts which provoke opposition. Let 
me add, whoever else may suffer in the encounter, one thing is 
certain—Mr. Hunt wiil be the gainer; he, at all events, can afford 
to pat me on the back with complacency. He knows that he does 
not know me, and that I do not know him. Personal considerations 
in the matter there are none. The better he is abused the better his 
admirers will think of his pictures, whatever effect the criticism may 
have upon outsiders. So far, therefore, my conscience is at rest. 

His “ Afterglow,” one of his most ambitious pictures, I really 
admire so sincerely, that in this case at least I possibly outholman- 
hunt the Holmanhuntites. And why? Because while the painting 
is almost equally marvellous, the subject is so simple (or rather the 
absence of subject), that no superadded conception is there to mar 
the exquisite beauty of the painting. The “ Afterglow,” however, 
is one of Mr. Holman Hunt’s less familiar pictures; and I ought to 
give some slight account of it, to recall it to the reader, inasmuch as 
all this is not mere random digression, but rather introductory to 
the main purport of the criticism. The “ Afterglow,” then, repre- 
sents a harvest afternoon on the Nile. An Egyptian girl fills the 
centre of the canvas, and presents a full face to the spectator. She 
bears upon her head a sheaf of corn, upon which pigeons of gorgeous 
colour, painted with power almost paralysing to the eye, cluster, half- 
clinging in half-flight. In the foreground, at her feet, other pigeons 
hurry about, as pigeons hurry, snatching up the falling grain. 
Behind, in the distance, a glow of long, flat, fertile Nile-land, with 
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its sheaves and camels, and that ineffable hue of roses, mixed with gold, 
which unlocks the spectator’s heart, puts him in a trance, and leaves 
him sadder, when he comes to life again. And the girl? A prodigy 
of bronze and rich blood, blood of which, if Harvey had not discovered 
the circulation, the discovery would have been not Harvey’s, but 
Holman Hunt’s; and repose, and life, and lazy energy, pent up in 
a proud, sleek, well of fire—(I shall be told that I am praising 
Mr. Hunt very warmly—well, I think I have earned the right)—a 
picture which, if slavery had not been abolished, might abolish it, 
and bring twenty millions of sovereigns dancing out of slave-owning 
pockets. The poetry of lazy and lovely animalism, of life trembling 
on the verge just short of overflowing, untold possibilities of elemen- 
tary enjoyments, an Egyptian wealth of half-hidden suggestion, 
and half-revealed realities—all are there. And nothing beyond. No 
dramatic expression, no threads of thought, no struggle of moral 
forces, no subtle anatomy of the passions, blending or at war, no 
conflicting tides of civilised opinion—nothing, absolutely nothing 
but the naked poetry of proud, unsullied nature, clean realism, a 
glory of existence. 

How different the theme in “Isabel!” How opposite upon any 
theory of representation whatsoever! Could painter hit upon a 
more intricate, a finer subject for analytic art, a more subtle and 
manifold crux and test of true conception and higher knowledge ? 
Harrowing love; perverted gentleness ; distorted idealism, twisted to 
the uses of a horrible craft and hideous satisfaction; mystery; a 
raging lust to snatch even death from out the hands of fate, to defy 
the grave ; revenge as in hyper-delicate natures turned not outwardly 
upon others, but inwardly to self-torture; the lunacy of moral grief 
with intellectual self-possession ; cold, slow, lasting passion in a 
frame burning fiercely unto death after the wild fever of a happy 
love, the wilder frenzy of bereavement; and all this in the nature 
alone capable of the highest forms of idealistic perversion—the 
nervous, delicate, fiery, headlong, restrained, yet simple all-in-all 
nature—ice without, volcano within ;—is this Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
conception? The answer is that Mr. Hunt’s “Isabel” has all the 
health, all the vigorous superabundant animalism of his Egyptian 
girl in the “Afterglow; ” that is to say, without quite the same 
animal gloss, the same, if I may use the expression, animal sheen 
and brilliancy. Both are splendid animals, but one a pleasing 
animal, the other marred by an effort to embody some sort of mean- 
ing which is utterly foreign to her nature. 

Let me first describe Keats’ “Isabel.” I may dismiss Boccaccio, 
for Mr. Hunt, by quoting Keats, has indicated the true godfather of 
his ideas. 

“ Fuir Isabel, poor, simple Isabel!” such is the key-note of 
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the poem, from which even in the horrible sequel Keats never 
departs. She loves Lorenzo, “a young palmer in Love’s eyes,” with 
a mutual love, long cherished, long undeclared. She is the sister, 
living in the palace of two wealthy Venetian merchant princes ; 
Lorenzo their clerk. Lorenzo and Isabel “could not in the self- 
same mansion dwell without some stir of heart, some malady.” 
At meals they sit wrapt each in other’s thoughts. At night each 
‘dreams to the other,” and “nightly weeps.” His voice fills her 
ear, “ pleasanter than noise of trees or hidden rill.” She spoils her 
“‘half-done broidery,” muttering his name. ‘“O may I never see 
another night, Lorenzo, if thy lips breathe not love’s tune,” is her 
evening prayer to her pillow; “To-morrow I will ask my lady’s 
boon,” his evening promise to himself. But, alas! ‘‘ Honeyless days 
and days pass on.” Sweet Isabel’s “untouched” cheek falls sick 
“within the rose’s just domain, thin as a young mother’s.” And so 
day follows day, adding to, not diminishing, the restraint of these 
sensitive and delicate natures. ‘“ How ill she is!” said he. “I 
may not speak, and yet I will. . . . If looks speak love-laws, I will 
drink her tears, and at the least ’twill startle off her cares.” At 
last she half surprises his secret, he hers; “his erewhile timid lips 
grew bold, and poesied with hers in dewy rhyme.” “ Parting they 
seemed to tread upon the air,” only to meet again ; and so for many a 
day, ‘‘close in a bower of hyacinth and musk,” “ free from whisper- 
ing tale,” they “shared the fragrance of each other’s heart.” Alas ! 
for the treacherous path of true love. A plague upon the lady’s 
brothers! ‘ How was it these ledger-men could spy fair Isabella in 
her downy nest? How could they find out in Lorenzo’s eye a stray- 
ing from his toil? Yet so they did.” “ Many a jealous conference 
had they ; many a time they bit their lips alone ; and at the last these 
men of cruel clay cut Mercy with a sharp knife to the bone, for they 
resolved in some forest dim to kill Lorenzo, and there bury him. . . 
She weeps alone, for pleasures not to be; sorely she weeps until 
the night comes on; and then, instead of love, oh, misery! .. . 
The breath of winter . . continually bereaves the sick west of some 
gold tinge, and plays a roundelay of death among the bushes and 
the leaves, to make all bare before he dares to stray from his north 
cavern ; so sweet Isabel by gradual decay from beauty fell because 
Lorenzo came not. Oftentimes she asked her brothers, with an eye 
all pale, striving to be itself, what dungeon climes could keep him 
off solong? They spake a tale time after time to quiet her. . . Lo, a 
vision. .. . In the drowsy gloom, the dull of midnight, at her 
couch’s foot Lorenzo stood and wept; the forest tomb had marred 
his glossy hair. . . . ‘Isabel, my sweet! red whortle-berries droop 
above my head, and a large flint-stone weighs upon my feet; around 
me beeches and high chestnuts shed their leaves and prickly nuts. . . 
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Go shed one tear upon my heather-bloom, and it shall comfort me 
within the tomb . . . though I forget the taste of earthly bliss, 
that paleness warms my grave, as though I had a seraph chosen 
from the bright abyss to be my spouse; thy paleness makes me 
glad.’ . . . See, as they creep along the river-side how she doth 
whisper to that aged dame, and, after looking round the champaign 
wide, shows her a knife. ‘ What feverous hectic flame burns in thee, 
child? What good can thee betide that thou should’st smile again ?’ 
The evening came, and they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed; the 
flint was there, the berries at his head .. . clearly she saw, as 
other eyes would know, pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well . . . 
Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon her silk had played in 
purple phantasies; she kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
and put it in her bosom, where it dries and freezes to the bone those 
dainties made to still an infant’s cries... . At last they feel the 
kernel of the grave . . . with duller steel than the Perséan sword 
they cut away no formless monster’s head, but one whose gentleness 
did well accord with death, as life . . . love never dies, but lives, 
immortal Lord . . . if love impersonate was ever dead, pale Isabella 
kiss’d it, and low moan’d. “T'was love; cold—dead, indeed, but 
not dethron’d . . . in anxious secrecy they took it home, and then 
the prize was all for Isabel: she calm’d its wild hair with a golden 
comb, and all around each eye’s sepulchral cell, pointed each fringed 
lash, the smeared loam with tears, as chilly as a dripping well, she 
drench’d away ; and still she comb’d and kept sighing all day—and 
still she kiss’d and wept; then in a silken scarf—sweet with the 
dews of precious flowers pluck’d in Araby, and divine liquids come 
with odorous ooze through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully—she 
wrapp’d it up; and for its tomb did chose a garden-pot, wherein she 
laid it by, and covered it with mould, and o’er it set sweet basil, 
which her tears kept ever wet . . . and she forgot the stars, the 
moon, the sun, and she forgot the blue above the trees, and she 
forgot the dells where waters run, and she forgot the chilly autumn 
breeze, she had no knowledge when the day was done, and the new 
moon she saw not: but in peace hung over her sweet basil ever- 
more and moisten’d it with tears unto the core . . . and so she 
ever fed it with thin tears, whence thick and green and beautiful it 
grew. . . . Oh! melancholy, linger here awhile! Oh! music, music, 
breathe despondingly. Moan hither, all ye syllables of woe, for 
simple Isabel is soon to be among the dead . . . she withers like a 
palm cut by an Indian for its juicy balm.” 

I have gone through Keats’ poem at some length partly because 
the reader, who has not the poem at hand, may like to have a general 
outline of Keats’ conception, partly to show the great capabilities of 
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the subject, and, above all, its essentially idealistic and romantic 
nature. 

Let me now describe, as faithfully as I can, Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture, and the first and general impression conveyed to the spectator 
apart from any reference to the story. First, as to colours—a strange, 
sharp contrast of opaline white drapery on a large pink figure, with 
hard, dark blues, lurid yellows, as of some poison plant, and livid 
greens. Starting out of the canvas a magnificent girl draped in 
white, with the lines and muscles of an athlete, turns a full face 
upon the spectator, with her head inclined upon a mayolica flower- 
pot, out of which a splendid plant of basil grows aloft. Her raven 
hair streams all round the roots of the plant; one arm embraces the 
vase, letting the hand droop idly over the rim; the other arm 
gathered against the fore-shortened bosom rests its bent fingers 
against the opposite side of the beloved vase. The vase itself rests upon 
a wooden prie-dieu, upon which, half drawn up, a miracle of painting, 
the left leg reposes. The right foot, well planted, stands full upon 
the marble floor of curious device. The whole attitude is one of lazy, 
half-waking, staring, unconcern—the health and richness of the 
hands and feet, a perfect wealth of blood and velvet, are not to be 
surpassed. The neck and shoulders are those of a girl who might walk 
twenty miles every day of her life. And the face? The undeveloped 
face of a possible shrew and terrible vixen. Large black or brown eyes 
vacantly glaring out of the canvas, with a possibility of very vicious 
and very violent temper in the whites; no sentiment, no idealism— 
pouting lips, full, firm, ripe, unblanched (as for the critic who thinks 
he sees a quiver in the upper lip, I envy his imagination); a general 
look of faint disgust, as if she had had a tiff with mamma about some 
pet project the night before, and was iazily recalling it ; a turbid brow 
indicative of possible violence, but not a trace of the labyrinthine 
web of ideal emotions, and the terrible frenzy of ideal attachment 
which alone could dictate an action at once so horrible, so harrowing, 
yet so exquisitely and poetically tender—the tenderness and poetry 
of a love which swallows up even death. In a word, Mr. Holman 
Hunt has painted a shrew in her teens Jefore her trials, and so to 
speak, in the green tree. Keats has painted an exquisitely tender and 
headlong nature after a long course of heartrending frenzy, and in 
the fallen and disintegrating fruit. If I were to suggest the type 
of character that would suit the picture, I should unhesitatingly say 
that of the celebrated Rachelle when dying of illicit love in Phaedra. 
Mr. Hunt has painted a common-place, violent-tempered Italian girl, 
with a vicious eye and a muddy brow. 

The sins, then, as they appear to me, of the picture are, I submit, 
not against any mere theory of idealism in painting. They are 
against truth in the conception itself upon any theory cither of realism 
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or idealism. Realism is as much bound to adhere to truth as idealism. 
As much realism may be brought to bear upon the subtle conflict of 
expressions and after-storm of terrible passion as in the painting of 
a mere animal. But, of course, one implies very different kind of 
work to the other—not less, but more. Experiments in the colour 
and painting of a Gabbio watering-pot, or a mayolica vase, are one 
thing, the knowledge and study of the subtlest anatomy of human 
expression in its varied phases another. I do not presume to dictate 
to Mr. Holman Hunt what school he will adopt ; I only venture to 
point out as an outside spectator that the picture is not true to the 
subject as a conception on any theory, either of realism or idealism. 
His Isabel is quite the girl who later in life might have cut off her 
living lover’s head if he displeased her; quite capable, too, of mur- 
dering the brothers who murdered her lover; not by any means the 
girl whose first thought on dreaming the truth was to recover the 
darling head, and keep it for ever, even in death, instead of being 
revenged upon the ruthless destroyers of her bliss. Instead of 
heavenly sweetness breathed upon and devastated by demon’s woe, 
and a paradise of expression, furrowed into waste and wilderness and 
a thousand cross channels, by the hurricane of an overwhelming 
calamity, we have muscularity run mad, angry health, vacant 
peevishness, and in the place of the actual effects of storm and tempest 
in the past, vague possibilities of future ill-temper. 

This criticism is therefore independent of the value of the picture, 
merely as a picture,—independent of its mechanism, and technical 
composition. I shall not enter into the controversy between the 
Pree-Raphaelites and their antagonists. I shall not discuss whether 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Isabel” is one picture, or in reality, several 
pictures in one. Unquestionably many parts—might I not say 
any part?—could be cut out and framed separately, and it 
would stand alone and be enough to immortalise the painter as a 
technical colourist. I shall not suggest that the hands, though 
beautiful, do not belong to one another, being of different type, and 
that both are of larger pattern than the feet. With two or three 
models to paint from, it is easy to fall into a slight discrepancy. 
Again, it may be thought, that the figure, from head to centre, is 
too long in proportion for the length between the hip and the feet. 
Moreover, the external line is not altogether graceful, while it 
suggests a foregone resolve to attitudinize. All these criticisms are 
below and outside my purpose. 

But even if such trifles are true, and I leave them to the decision 
of others, what a miraculous picture it is, if, forgetting the poem and 
the subject, you look at it simply as a picture without any higher than 
a commonplace idea—say of a powerful girl, who has just left her 
couch in the early dawn, and vacantly embraced some cooland charming 
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object! What life, what vigour, what a fine acrimony of absorbing 
colour !—what conscience, what skill, what patience, what a bound- 
less command of means! “Such colour,” said a first-rate judge, 
“has not been seen since Vandyke—passes Vandyke.” “If,” said 
another, “you could give Leighton Holman Hunt’s colour, and 
Holman Hunt Leighton’s drawing, you would have one of the greatest 
painters, past or present.”’ Not that the colour, as a whole, is pleasing, 
so much as startling, owing to its prodigious force and a combination 
evidently intended not to be pleasant but in some scientific way 
to correspond with the unpleasant nature of the subject. There is a 
passage in Keats’ poem describing how, to allay their baffled 
curiosity, Isabel’s brothers, having stolen her pot of basil, discovered 
its horrible contents :— 


“The thing was vile with green and livid spots, 
And yet they knew it was Lorenzo’s face.” 


You no sooner arrive at these lines in the poem, than they clutch the 
imagination, and leave a stain and glamour of colour very difficult 
to shake off. Mr. Holman Hunt has idealised this impression with 
surpassing skill; there is a terrible, and, as it were, sublimised and 
indefinable horror of livid greens, and yellows, and dark blues, show- 
ing that Mr. Holman Hunt had read Keats’ poem very carefully, 
and that it is an error to suppose that he quotes it simply as a label 
to his picture. But his idealisation was all spent upon his colours 
and his details, yet even there, may I be permitted to say so with all 
deference, totally misapplied. This dreadful glamour of greens, and 
yellows, and blues, and ghostly opaline glasses, between dawn and 
day, would have been exactly in place had he been painting the 
discovery of Lorenzo’s head by the two brothers. There it would 
have contributed most powerfully to intensify the horror and hatred 
excited in the spectator’s mind. But “poor, simple Isabel,’”’ with 
all her perverted idealism and atrocious sufferings, was not to be 
invested with a cruel atmosphere of repulsion. The first impres- 
sion of the spectator on seeing the picture ought to be a pang 
of terrible pity—a yearning of hopeless love at sight of the silken 
cord for ever broken, the golden bowl shattered past recall—awe, if 
you please, at the effects of the devastation of all that was once 
so lovely and so devoted, but not repulsion. Will any candid 
person maintain that such an impression is either his first or his 
last? No doubt the more you look at the picture, the more you are 
fascinated by the power and the skill of the painter, and the extra- 
ordinary science ard conscientious labour in every part. That cloth 
of embossed silks and gold in oranges and yellows, which probably 
surpasses the realism of the best French realist; that lamp in Vene- 
tian glass; the opaline watering-pot and its wonderful reflection 
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upon the inlaid wood of the prie-diew; the hazy distance of the 
receding alcove or bedchamber, with Isabel’s bed at the end; the 
splendid mayolica vase containing the basil—all these, for power, 
and learning, and colour, and skill, and certainty of effect, are 
enough to stamp Mr. Holman Hunt as one of the greatest of English 
colourists. The following item, in connection with the composition 
of the picture, throws a curious light upon Mr. Holman Hunt’s con- 
scientious industry. He could not find a mayolica vase to his taste. 
Yet he would not trust himself to a slipshod imagination. He 
designed a vase, had it cast, painted it himself, obtained a frag- 
ment of mayolica to study the glaze, and then painted from the 
model so created. I owe this anecdote to the kindness of a personal 
friend. This vase is exceedingly beautiful and original, and it was 
stated in the room that no less an authority than Professor Owen 
himself considered it of so exquisite design, that Minton might well 
buy the patent and produce it for sale. 

A word in conclusion on criticism in general. There are, of 
course, many kinds of criticism, in painting and in art generally. 
The criticism of the man who eats his dinner is one thing; that is 
criticism as to results. The criticism of one cook upon another cook’s 
proceedings in the kitchen is a different kind of criticism: it is the 
criticism of methods and procedure. A painter alone is competent 
to criticise methods. Results are intended for a wider circle, and are 
open to wider remark. This is my apology for the criticism I venture 
to offer. Still I may be thought to have spoken with too much con- 
fidence and too much self-assertion. Let me make a clean breast of 
it. I asked myself, how I should show most respect for Mr. Hunt. 
I said, ‘Mr. Hunt is a great man, an artist of life-long labour and 
devotion to his art, and you are nobody.’ Should I mince my words, 
and shuffle, and suggest, and insinuate, and qualify, and veil my 
thought, and hide my sting? And I said, ‘no, if he was standing in 
the room by his picture he would prefer, could he look into the 
exact thought of his spectators great and small, learned and 
unlearned. In the name of all the Smiths and all the Joneses who 
may think as I do, he shall have mine, without exaggeration and 
without abatement, just as they come into my mind, when [I sit 
in my slippers, my pipe in my mouth. May they not darken the 
cloud that rises from his!’ I admit at once that had I known 
Mr. Holman Hunt personally, I could not have written with the 
same freedom. That is a question of courtesy and common inter- 
course. But where malice is absent, and no question of personal 
consideration arises, surely the most absolute sincerity is the truest 
homage which reverence can render to merit. 
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Tue task of criticising a collection of the poems of one who has 
written much without having yet taken a distinct place in our poetic 
literature is singularly burdensome and thankless. For it will seem 
ungracious to praise with a reservation; it is always unpleasant to 
do so; and by subjecting his works to analysis, there is danger of con- 
veying an idea among careless readers that none of them are of com- 
pact worth. Butit is to a poet in Mr. Lytton’s position that criticism, 
which is too often an impertinence, may really be of service. If his 
style and manner are not perfectly formed, he may listen to the 
judgment of a student of his craft; and if he will apprehend that he 
is not yet out of the fight, though he has won distinction, he will 
bear taking some rough blows in good-humour, perhaps with profit. 
That he has a steady and a large ambition is shown by the number 
and by the improving quality of his publications. That he has 
hitherto failed to create enthusiasm for his poetic gifts must also, I 
think, be said, notwithstanding his popularity and merit. He has 
gained the public ear, but he has not gained the entire approval of 
those by whom enduring fame is given. The attempt to criticise 
him, therefore, without seeming to be guilty of what is called carping 
criticism—in other words, without seeking to discover how it is that 
he has either offended the taste or missed the sympathy of this select 
class—would be a waste of labour, and not true kindness to him. I 
would not apply the critical lens to a very young writer, who 
expects to leap from publication to praise. He is sure to learn in 
time that it is the privilege of but two or three of his seniors. Nor 
would I venture to bring such a form of criticism to bear on the 
poems of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning. What they are they 
will be in spite of me, and of their kind their poems are incomparably 
excellent. Poets like these must be studied by the light of their own 
manifested powers. They have subjected their faults, and made them 
peculiarities or characteristics of their work, springing originally 
from penetrative insight, from imaginative complexity of perception, 
or from defective or superabundant energy of expression. They are 
to themselves “ both law and impulse ”—the flower of this generation 
of English poets; and as no man of science will take up a flower: to 
make of it a theme for the exposition of his peculiar taste in natural 
objects, so will no one, seriously estimating the value and the reach of 
criticism, presume to discuss the compositions of accomplished poets 
for the purpose of stating that they could have pleased him better. 


(1) Cunonto.zs anp Cuaracters. By the Hon. R. Lytton. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1867. 
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At any rate, if they are not perfect, no scolding will cure them, and 
it has been tried hard on Mr. Browning, who could scarcely have 
known anything of the breadth of his influence over his countrymen 
until he found himself surrounded by imitators, and saw them set 
above their master. Mr. Lytton ranks at present with the inter- 
mediate class of poets; writers much too strong to be injured by 
criticism; capable of delivering it themselves, and upon themselves ; 
and the mould of whose work is still plastic. In a modest preface to 
the “‘ Chronicles and Characters,” he claims “a patient perusal as a 
preliminary to any final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly 
seven years of hislife.” It is a protest against the ‘I like’ and ‘I don’t 
like’ of summary reviewers, and an invitation to criticism. Reviewers 
of poetry are always able men—able to express their opinions—and 
between heavy puffs and contemptuous notices, the public gains from 
them in the end some approximate idea of a poet’s value. But they | 
rarely speak of his aimsand of the indication of great and good work 
to come from him ; and in their business of interpreting public opinion 
to the public, they assume too broadly that they have the right to 
throw him aside if he shall not have pleased their private tastes. 
*«Suus cuique attributus est error: 
Sed non videmus manticze quod in tergo est.” 
They might remember this sound and wholesome critical precept, 
even though they should suppose themselves to be dealing with a 
Suffenus. We have not so many men of genius or of cleverness who 
are anxious to build up a name in letters, that it is necessary to turn 
an amazed frown on them when they produce an ambitious book not 
quite after the prevailing fashion ; nor is our modern literature so 
rich in good things that we can afford to leave its growth to the 
fatness of the soil, and cherish only what delights a dilettante appetite. 
Géthe held, even in Germany, that art should be cultivated. The 
defenders of such literary gateways as we possess resemble too 
often the old Austrian out-station gendarmes, who used frequently 
to examine a passport by reading it upside down, and then declare it 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. No one would complain if they were 
zealous and acute keepers of the way. The grievance, to men feeling 
these matters a grievance, is, that they let in a multitude, and have 
now and then to chase them out again with shocking severity. I 
bear in mind one unfortunate, unmatched for a loyal ode or a British 
sentiment in portly verse, who, as poet and sage (I refrain in charity 
from writing down.a famous name, now melancholy to look upon as 
an old football), was raised to the heights where idols sit, and nourished 
our nurseries and drawing-rooms, surely not in absolute contempt of 
their authority. Whether he beguiled, or forced, or, as they assert, 
crept through, the reviewers’ ranks, the vengeance of the gods that 
never cease kicking has been taken on him, and one cannot but 
XxX2 
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accuse them of the double betrayal of a want of sensibility. 
And while this really representative bard of his country lived in 
the profound esteem of multitudes, Mr. Browning was continuing 
his struggle for recognition, much like ‘the plants in mines’ that 
his Paracelsus speaks of. So, though they have the importance of 
the weathercock to the sons of time, they are something less than 
infallible in pronouncing his verdicts. It cannot be otherwise with 
officials now acting as trumpets to the native literary appetites oftheir 
countrymen, and now undertaking to hammer a notion of things 
strange and new into them, after a process to which they have previ- 
ously submitted. Mr. Browning’s extraordinary gift of poetic humour 
does not, it is true, allow him to be put as a fair test of their general 
powers of discernment, which are beyond estimation ; and seeing that 
they and their public are in close alliance, each in turn correcting and 
polishing the other, the individual may well consent to wither for their 
advancement. One marvels a little that any man happy enough to 
be independent of literature should, under these circumstances, per- 
tinaciously issue volume upon volume in hot haste. Mr. Lytton’s 
first volume, his “ Clytemnestra,” with the minor poems attached to it, 
was full of high promise. ‘‘ Incarcerate him and keep him away from 
the publishers” has been said of a young poet by one who knew the 
perils of an opening success. Had Mr. Lytton kept back his next 
volume for something approaching to the prescribed Horatian term to 
which he has subjected his latest, he would not now be offering vastly 
superior work to experience the mortification of finding it less thank- 
fully accepted. Ambition is a noble infirmity; but besides being 
careful to curb the incessant desire to gratify it, we must not forget 
that the perpetual strain of effort is the waste of power. Or I should 
say, I think it holds in poetry that much writing wastes the powers. 
Publishing much is at least an evil that none will dispute. Those 
who cannot help themselves, and are in the chains, must do it. But 
those who are not should benefit from the pre-eminent advantage they 
enjoy. Prose is always ready to satiate the appetite for labour : they 
deal with it more than they will believe, and prose travels to limbo 
without a shriek. The road is wide for it in that direction. Prose 
strengthens the hand. It does not of necessity call up fictitious senti- 
ments to inflate a conception run to languor. I allude especially to 
the habit of producing numberless minor poems on purely senti- 
mental subjects. A large and noble theme has a framework that 
yields as much support as it demands. Lyrics yield none; and when 
they are not spontaneous, they rob us of a great deal of our strength 
and sincerity. If they are true things coming of a man’s soul, they 
are so much taken from him: if the reverse, they hurry him rapidly 
to waste. There should not be such a thing as a habit of lyrical com- 
position. This effusion of song is not natural to us. The greatest of 
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lyrists have the power but rarely, and if they published songs, and 
odes, and snatches only, their works would be remarkably contracted. 
In a stimulating season, when prompted by the passions of youth or 
of a generous sympathy, they give abundance, but that abundance does 
not make volumes—at least, not publishable volumes. A great lyrist 
(and we have one among us), inflamed by the woes of an unhappy 
people throbbing for fulness of life and freedom, sings perforce ; but he 
has a great subject, and we do not see that it is his will which distinctly 
predominates in his verses. Shelley’s lyrical pieces are few, consider- 
ing the vigour of his gift of song; and so are those of Burns, and of 
Campbell and Hood. Heinrich Heine added a new element to his 
songs and ballads: an irritant exile breathed irony into them, and 
shaped them into a general form and significance. He is the unique 
example of a man who made himself his constant theme, and he pur- 
sued it up to the time when he was rescued from his “ mattress- 
grave.” By virtue of a cunning art he caused it to be interesting 
while he lived. I feel the monotony of it begin to grow on me 
often now when I take up the Buch der Lieder, the Neuer Friih- 
ling, and the Romanzero. Gdéthe’s songs were the fruits of a long 
life. He tells us how they sprang up in him, and I do not doubt of 
his singing as the birds sing; but without irreverence it may be said 
that in many cases this was merely a self-indulgent mood to which 
German verse allured the highest of German poets. I love the larger 
number of them for his sake, not for their own. The Tuscan Giusti, 
one of the truest of modern lyrists, published very little. Alfred de 
Musset’s songs, all of them exquisite, might be compassed in half-a- 
dozen pages of this Review. In fact, it is from observation or medi- 
tation that poetry gets sinew and substance, and the practice of 
observing or meditating soon tames in poets the disposition to pour 
out verses profusely. 

Mr. Lytton has published an excess of lyrical pieces. He is, I 
should say, an intellectual poet with a dramatic tendency, not lyrical. 
The design of the “ Chronicles and Characters’ would argue for him 
the possession of a mind contentus paucis lectoribus, but there is still a 
slight ad captandum flavour in some of the minor poems and their 
metres which detracts from the merit of the volumes as a whole. He 
conceived possibly that variety and lightness were wanted to relieve 
the severe intellectual pressure. He might have trusted to his natural 
strength without any fears of the sort. I will first touch on his 
poetical qualifications for his work, and find such fault as I can. 
The sterner bent of his imagination does not deprive him of a vivid 
sense of beauty, or of warm colours to paint it in. The apparition of 


the Lydian queen to Gyges, in the poem of “ Gyges and Candaules,” 
is richly painted :— 
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‘“‘At length, deep down the opposing gallery, 

From out the long-drawn darkness flash’d a light ; 
And, peering from his purple privacy, 

He spied, with red gold-bound and robed in white, 
Sole as the first star in a sleepy sky, 

That while men watch it, grows more large and bright, 
The slow queen sweeping down the lucid floor ; 
And in her hand a silver lamp she bore. 


‘Before her, coming, floated a faint fear 
Into his heart who watch’d her whiteness move 
Swan-like along the lamp-lit marble clear, 
And, lingering o’er her in the beams above, 
The wing’d and folded shadow shift and veer, 
Her airy follower—” 
The alliteration here is subordinate to the charm of the verse. But 
what of lines like these P— 
‘* And first self-scorn shut all his sullen sense 
Within himself: but soon the odours sweet, 
Stream’d from the misty lamps, and that intense 
Rich-scented silence, seeming to entreat 
Some sound to ease its sumptuous somnolence 
Lured out his thoughts—” 


The fifth line is pure sibillation. Nor does Mr. Lytton pursue this 
art in liquids or in single consonants only. The reader is tempted 
to think that the poet is trying to get force of expression from the 
violent iteration of similar sounds, and that he beats a gong instead 
of sweeping a lyre. 

Since Cupid with Lely’s ‘ Campaspe played at cards for kisses,” and 


‘An Austrian army awfully array’d 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade,” 


one would have supposed that this old outworn net of the Sirens 
had small chance of catching a poet. The curious thing, too, is that 
vowels, naturally and pardonably seductive to those who would pro- 
duce melody in verse, attract Mr. Lytton but slightly. It is as if 
barbarous jewellery sometimes exercised more influence over him than 
the charm of tones. Yet he has a vivid sense of rhythmical beauty. 
His versification of M. Auguste Dozon’s Recueil of Serbski Pesme is 
admirable for grace and tenderness: see “The Battle of Kossovo,” 
“The Malady of Moio,” and minor pieces. He has rendered them with 
a hand in perfect affinity with their simple poetic charm. Here is 
one :— + 
‘* He. And art thou wed, my beloved ? 
My beloved of long ago ! 
She. Iam wed, my belovéd, and I have given 

A child to this world of woe. 

And the name I have given my child is thine ; 

So that, when I call to my little one, 


The heaviness of this heart of mine 
For a little while may be gone. 
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For I say not. . . ‘Hither, hither, my son!’ 
But . . . ‘Hither, my love, my belovéd!’” 


A girl replies to her lover, repeating his images :— 


‘* By the sweet heavens, young lover! 
No odour from the orange have I stole ; 
Nor haye I robb’d for thee, 
Dearest, the amber dower 
Of the building bee, 
From any hollow tower 
In oaken bole: 
But if on this poor breast thou dost discover 
Fragrance of such sweet power, 
Trust me, O my beloved and my lover, 
Tis not of basil, nor the immortal flower, 
But from a virgin soul.” 


Some exquisite love-poems, to be found in Talvi’s collection, which 
won Géthe’s enthusiastic praise even in the garb she gave them, are 
missing in Mr. Lytton’s volume. It would be a boon to the language 
if he would add them to another edition of his Serbski Pesme. He 
has shown—and it is not a common feat—that he can convey almost 
uninjured their delicate passion, their soft mournful fervour, and the 
varying colours distinguishing them above the love-songs of any other 
race. None but a poet keenly sensible of simplicity could have 
reproduced them. This makes it the more astonishing that he should 
still occasionally strike a false note in his lyrics. There is appended 
to the “Jacqueline of Holland,” republished in the new volumes, a 
dirge melody, bearing perhaps a burden of relationship to Webster. 
A little care bestowed on it would have made it wholly beautiful. 


‘* Pluck the pale sky-colour’d periwinkle, 
That haunts in dewy courts and shuns the light ; 
Gather dim violets and the wild eyebright, 
That green old ruin’d walls doth oversprinkle ; 
And cull, to keep her company 
In death, rue, sage, and rosemary, 
And flowery thyme from the faint bed o’ the bee ; 
For they, when summer’s o’er, make sayour sweet 
To cherish winter : strew black-spikéd clove 
And mint, and marjoram, to make my love 
A misty fragrance for her winding-sheet. 
But pull not up red tulips, nor the rose, 
For these be flaunting flowers that live i’ the world’s gay shows.” 


Our native eyebright is not characteristically a climber of 
ruins, and the ‘ faint’ bed of the bee seems a sentimental intrusion 
(I find also ‘pert’ violet, an odd epithet for a modest flower, in 
another poem); but the charge of a lapse of emotional simplicity 
falls on the epithet ‘misty.’ To entreat kind souls to make his 
love “a misty fragrance for her winding-sheet ” is to paint and not to 
sing a sorrow, and diverts lyrical pathos, much as if a horn were to 
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air itself in two or three fantastic twirls in the Dead March in Saul. 
Description has at once taken the place of the voice of grief. In 
point of melody and natural colour, the Dirge of Jacqueline has the 
true quality of a dirge, though I should say that the last line, by its 
length and summary, renders it too conclusive, too final to the ear 


for grief. It appears to close the vault, leaving bones only and a 
good character within. 


The poet has habituated himself to lyrical composition so strongly 
that the ‘Opis and Arge,” in which is found the key-note of his 
Chronicles and Characters, is set to a series of lyrical pieces. Now 
the whole collection of poems here is hung on an intellectual design; 
necessarily the indicatory poems are surcharged with it. The virgins 
of Herodotus are tuned to sing thoughts that are not flexible in the 
lighter measures, and a strange contrast is produced by the alterna- 
tion of their entangled strains with the admirably smooth and clear 
descriptive rhymed lines of the poet. The thoughts are pregnant, 
but one has to seize the lyric bodily and dissect it to get at them. 


‘* Listen, sister ! 
For my spirit in the throng 
Of the ages rushes strong. 
When the strong archetypal moulders 
Of mortal clay 
Have bequeath’d to unborn beholders 
The forms that stay 
Fix’d and fast 
In the flux of time, 
For man’s thought, cast 
In a mould sublime, 
And the few fine spirits first needed 
To build up the walls of the world 
(From the protoplast freshly proceeded), 
Having, each from his fortress, unfurl’d 
The standard of man’s realm, made fuller 
For all men by one man alone,— 
Our marble, or music, or colour, 
Or language,—are gather’d and gone 
From the sun’s sight, like stars of the morning 
Lost in level enlargements of light, 
When the world needs no longer their warning 
Or witness to steer through the night, 
Then the men that come after, not equal 
In height, but more spacious in span,” &c. 


The idea grows darkly visible, but how much better it would have 


stood out in lines of plain volume like these which are given to 
picturesque description :— 


‘‘ The sparkle of a golden sandal shined 
One moment on the mountain peak. A white 
And vaporous hem of eddying vesture, drawn 
Across a saffron-colour’d cliff from sight 
Slowly, left all along the mountain lawn, 
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Among the tawny grass and camomile, 
A tremulous streak, soon quench’d in day’s strong smile 
Of waving splendour. Then those mariners all 
Rose up amazed, and drew out of the deep 
The hookéd anchor, and drove out to sea 
Their little bark beneath a shadowy shore. 
But, while they set the sail and plied the oar, 
Full-lighted on the heavenly mountain wall 
Leapt the large Sunrise, and all round shook free 
His flaming wings : when lo! on every steep, 
Wrapt with the aurorean vapour rolling high, 
An august image stood, majestical, 
With lifted arm, far off, ’twixt earth and sky.” 
One has only to quote the finer passages to correct any transient 
unjust impression that a critical examination may produce. 
‘*Life’s image, born of the brain 
Tn the form which the hand hath fashioned, 
Shall for ever unmarr’d retain 
Life’s moment the most impassioned ; 
All power that in act hath been 
Put forth, shall perish never ; 
And life’s beauty once felt and seen 
Is life beautified for ever.” 
Here the lines are crisper, and. the thought clearer to vision, but 
the same criticism is applicable to them, I think. 

The “Chronicles and Characters” are a Legend of the Ages, differ- 
ing from M. Victor Hugo’s, inasmuch as Mr. Lytton’s aim, when he 
keeps to it rigorously, is less to exhibit the gradual development of the 
deeper and sweeter nature of humanity than to make note of mental 
progress and the growth of human culture. Hugo starts with Eve 
and ends with the Judgment trump; Mr. Lytton from Mythology 
downward to the present time, over which he pronounces a short 
optimistic sermon by way of epilogue :— 

‘* Rejoice in the good that God gives 
By the hand of beneficent Ill, 
And be glad that He leaves to our lives 
Means to make them heroical still.” 
Hugo does not touch on Neo-Platonism or the Philosophies. He 
finds themes in the Old Testament and the New, and in the New 
it is Christ raising Lazarus, Divine Love active on behalf of humanity, 
and the hardness of the priests :— 
‘*Ceux qui virent cela crurent en Jésus-Christ, 
Or, les prétres, selon qu’au livre il est écrit, 
S’assemblérent, troublés, chez le préteur de Rome ; 
Sachant que Christ avait ressuscité cet homme, 


Et que tous avaient vu le sépulcre s’ouvrir, 
Ils dirent : ‘ Il est temps de le faire mourir.’ ” 


Mr. Lytton ventures on the Passion of the Cross, and an intellectual 
Satan claiming his place among the progressive steps of man as Prince 
of this world, addressing the Angel of the Watch thus :— 
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*‘Look on me. Iam 
Man’s mind’s eternal protest against Law, 
Man’s life’s eternal protest against Love. 
A time there may be, though it must be far, 
When man, by knowledge reconciled to Law 
In things material, shall convert to good 
All that for ages I have made to them 
Material evil.” 


** When man no more 
My work provides, thine own shall lack provision ; 
Whose task on earth js but the consequence 
Of my procedure ; temporary both.” 


Hugo does not look on evil with this reposeful sentiment. His Rat- 
bert is hard and horrible. His mountain Momotombo has a word to 
say against men—or their priests. He paints black deadly black, 
and touches it with no light lancet-point. With the exception of the 
powerful “Irene” in the Byzantine episodes, Mr. Lytton shows the 
intellectual temper towards the devil and his doings—* the only 
critic of God’s works who does not praise them;” and when he 
abandons that, he is, by the impulse of his mind, dramatic. The 
philosopher insists to escape being compromised by a positive violent 
condemnation of ‘beneficent Ill,’ unless he is foreed to it by some 
character bare of all suggestive humours, unprovocative of the sedater 
irony he loves, though always without irreverence, to indulge. It 
will be seen that his Legend of the Ages has a distinct mark of its 
own. If he fails, it is not in conception; and he fails in execution 
only from having attempted more than was possible for poet to 
accomplish. He has taken the widest field he could select, and 
made it as difficult to himself as ingenuity could devise to build 
up a complete work in it. There could have been no artistic 
prompting in him, for example, to write the medieval pieces (Fair 
Yoland with the Yellow Hair—Trial by Combat) after the 
mediwval manner. I presume so, for these poems are positive 
failures. Compare them with Mr. Morris’s “Haystack in the 
Floods” in his first volume of poems. This low-toned medieyvyalism, 
depending upon colour, monotony, and mist, must spring out of a 
poet’s nature, and is not to be seized in passing. Mr. Lytton has 
not the archaic tongue. The medivalism of Hugo’s prodigious 
combat between Roland and Oliver, and of his Aymerillot, is based 
on huge outlines and the childlike simplicity of the filling in. No 
paladin of the army of the great Charles being willing to oblige him 
by taking Narbonne, Aymerillot, a modest little fellow of twenty 


years, without plume or scutcheon, undertakes the business single- 
handed :— 


‘* Charles, plus rayonnant que l’archange céleste, 
Sécria: ‘Tu seras, pour ce propos hautain, 
Aymery, de Narbonne et comte palatin, 
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Kt l’on te parlera d’une fagon civile. 
Va, fils!’ 
; Le lendemain Aymery prit la ville.” 
It is a veritable coup de tonnerre du moyen Age. At the close of the 
fifth day of tough fighting on the borders of the Rhone, Oliver pro- 
poses a settlement of their dispute to Roland :— 
‘** Roland, nous n’en finirons point. 
Tant qu’il nous restera quelque troncon au poing, 
Nous lutterons ainsi que lions et panthéres. 
Ne vaudrait-il pas mieux que nous devinssions fréres ? 
Keoute, j’ai ma scour, la belle Aude au bras blanc; 
Epouse-la.’ 
‘Pardieu! je veux bien,’ dit Roland. 
Et maintenant buvons, car l’affaire était chaude.’ 
C’est ainsi que Roland épousa la belle Aude.” 
This is the breath of primitive medixvalism. 

It would have been wiser and, I think, more in harmony with Mr. 
Lytton’s design, had he also gone to legendary sources for this feature, 
instead of tasking invention and colouring his work in a known 
style that he was in no way bound to undertake. From the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century, at least, there were plenty of salient legends 
if he thought fit to shun the fountain of Malory and the Arthurian 
eyclus; and there was Froissart for a guide, and the Provengal and 
Spanish romances to choose from. These poems and “ Last Words,” 
a representation of the sentimentalism of modern days, discredit his 
executive power, as would be the case with that of almost any poet who 
attempted as much as he has done in these seven hundred pages of 
verse. 

“The Dead Pope,” “The Duke’s Laboratory,” ‘‘ Adolphus, Duke 
of Gueldres,” are scenic illustrations of the idea in progress. ‘The 
Scroll and its Interpreters ”’ keeps close to the thought. 

‘¢ One asks me why 
Is Evil everywhere? and I reply 
That everywhere there may be growth of Good. 
Would I forego that growth, even if I could ? 
By no means.” 

It is the learned Jew, Ben Enoch, speaking. But the poem contains 
a great deal of the writer’s studious mind, and deserves am attentive 
perusal. The concluding couplet, given to Time passing in the silence 
after the interlocutors have exchanged farewells, does not compliment 
us for the pains we have been taking, and is not wanted. 

It is in the “Siege of Constantinople” that he shows his strength in 
perfection. I object to the terminating line,— 

‘In this way Venice took Constantinople,” 


which reminds us of the “C’est ainsi que Roland,” &c., and does not 
come well at the close of a long rhymed chronicle, though it should be 
after the old chroniclers’ fashion. He isamaster of the narrative rhymed 
ten-syllable couplet. He can be smooth, crisp, and terse in it, flowing 
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and redundant at will. The narrative hurries or is retarded for natural 
scenic passages, taking its course like a full-sailed imperial barge, little 
impeded by reason of its rich lading. It is, in fact, a fine epical poem 
of the two sieges, with blind old Enrico Dandolo for the central figure, 
among crowds of Oriental barbarians and the chivalry of Europe. More 
vigorous and better sustained narrative verse it would be hard to find. 
It is as distinctively Mr. Lytton’s as the simpler style of the “Jason” 
is peculiar to Mr. Morris, and without mannerism. For an example 
of flexibility, the catalogue of the knights marshalled under Dandolo 
may be viewed as without parallel for spirited conciseness in this 
exceedingly difficult form of verse, which more than any other tempts 
to distension and flatness. He has caught at times something of the 
simple graphic manner distinguishing the chronicler of St. Louis’ 
crusade; but no effort of imitation is anywhere visible. The de- 
scriptions of scenery, battle, pomp, and splendour are dwelt on as the 
circumstances prompt them, and the result, in the reader’s mind, is a 
sense of completeness and finish only attainable by poets that have 
an abounding energy, and have learnt to command it. Mr. Lytton 
is one of the few poets who can narrate. The press of narrative 
holds in check his tendency to dramatise, which is perhaps attributable 
to a poetic reaction against a rather too despotic intellectual ascend- 
ancy. I will give one example of it from the ‘‘ Thanatos Athanatou,” 
when the Angel of the Watch, to terminate his colloquy with Satan, 
says :— 
‘** Put forth thy hand. 
SATAN. 


Where art thou? feebly sounds 
Thy voice, vain angel: strong in word, but weak 
In act to hold what now I seize. Thy voice 
Floats to me fainter, fainter! and thy form 
Fades further, further, further, from my ken. 
Thou fliest, cherub! 


THE ANGEL. 


Self-deceiver, no! 
Here, where I was, Iam; and what I held 
Thold. But thee thine ever-changing place 
Has changed already. Prince of passing ills, 
Already in the Past thy footstep strays, 
Seeking the Future.” 


This effective instance of a subtle idea put in action will show what 
I mean, and it is proof of an artistic nature that it is never allowed 
to obtrude on his narrative verse. Theallocutions are not prolonged ; 
the dialogues are short and emphatic. Description is rich and simple, 
and there are no hints of a depth beyond the fathoming of vulgar 
sight. “ Licinius,”’ written in the same verse as the “Siege,” is more 
epigrammatic, aims higher, and is not generally so flowing, for there 
Mr. Lytton seeks to give the shadow of a meaning behind the visible 
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one, and passages of very splendid description are here and there 
marred by dislocated lines, and a—to my mind—objectionable style 
of painting in catalogue, ex. gr. :— 

‘**Evening. At morn the battle.” 


The rejection of the verb does not give stateliness, but a twang of 
pertness oddly discordant with the theme. The opening of Licinius 
is a contrast to the poet’s ease of manner when he is breathing the 
robuster air of the Chroniclers. These first lines have the effect of 
stammering :— 
‘* Tt was the fall and evening of a time 
In whose large daylight, ere it sank, sublime 
And strong, as bulks of brazen gods, that stand, 
Bare-bodied, with helm’d head and arméd hand, 
All massive monumental thoughts of hers 
Rome’s mind had mark’d in stately characters 
Against the world’s horizon.” 
One cannot say that the lines are confused ; but they seem to hesi- 
tate and come uncertainly, not as introductory lines should come. 
Further on they are exceedingly vigorous. The conception of Lici- 
nius is clear and full of grandeur. The stout old Roman prepar- 
ing to give battle for the gods of his country and his ancestry is 
finely imagined; but against the objection that this tough veteran 
of the wars, of a purely Conservative Pagan spirit, should be found 
antedating a Christian dream, in which Apollo speaks philosophy, 
and Love—our frank friend Cupid—becomes transformed to a divinity 
worthy of presiding over modern tea-tables, I can only oppose the 
plea that the writing is magnificent, and the poem too good to be 
overshadowed, were the objections ten times more forcible. This also 
may be said of the tale of Candaules’ queen, evidently not one of 
the later pieces of Mr. Lytton’s composition, as I suppose the “Siege 
of Constantinople” to be. The poem should be revised. To find among 
a succession of beautiful verses one like the following, in which it 
would almost be thought that the poet, having preferred the luscious 
to the severe method of treatment—the style of the Eve of St. Agnes 
to that of the Laodamia—prudently tempered it with a dash of the 
grotesque, is astonishing :— 
‘‘ Last she with listless long-delaying hand 
The golden sandals loosed from her white feet, 
And loosed from her warm waist the golden band. 
The milk-white tunic slided off its sweet 
Snow-surfaced slope, and left half bare her bland 
Full-orbéd breast. But in the fainting heat 


Of his bewilder’d heart and feyer’d sight, 
Here Gyges in the curtain groan’d outright.” 


Keats, when his hero is in a like condition of ineffable 
anguish, says, Porphyro grew faint, and has been reproached for it 
as for a bit of simpering unmanliness. The miserable Gyges may 
certainly have sounded this loud note of warning to all the peeping 
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Toms of aftertime: it is but too easy for the reader to comprehend 
his feelings, but in what a line does the poet crave sympathy for the 
sufferer! Very little labour is required to render this poem enjoy- 
able throughout. The voluptuousness of colouring proper to the 
subject is pervaded with tragic sentiment, and we are made conscious 
that the fair woman, in the supreme beauty of her nakedness, is being 
outraged, and will have blood forit. ‘ Croesus and Adrastus’’ claims 
higher critical praise for its workmanship, and is simple and pathetic. 
In both these poems a good story is well told. 

The same excellent narrative faculty is shown in the “Apple of 
Life,” which shadows out a poem of old Oriental wisdom. It is the 
Brahminical legend transferred to the courts of King Solomon. 
The Hindoo King slaughters his fair unfaithful wife, but Solomon 
dissolves into wise sentences. Voluminous lines of six anapestic feet 
to the line are well suited to the pompous gravity of the Eastern tale, 
with its semi-transparent mysticism and rich descriptive passages. 


‘*Tn cluster, high lamps, spices, odours, each side 
Burning inward and onward, from cinnamon ceilings, down distances vast, 
Of voluptuous vistas, illumined deep halls, through whose silentness pass’d 
King Solomon sighing: where columns colossal stood, gathered in groves 
As the trees of the forest in Libanus—there where the wind, as it moves, 
Whispers, ‘I, too, am Solomon’s servant!’ huge trunks hid in garlands of 
gold, 
On whose tops the skilled sculptors of Sidon had granted men’s gaze to behold 
How the phoenix that sits on the cedar’s lone summit ’mid fragrance and fire, 
Ever dying and living, hath loaded with splendours her funeral pyre ; 
How the stork builds her nest on the pine-top; the date from the palm-branch 
depends ; 
And the shaft of the blossoming aloe soars crowning the life which it ends. 
And from hall on to hall, in the doors, mute, magnificent slaves, watchful- 
eyed, 
Bow’d to earth as King Solomon pass’d them.” 


The king gives the apple of life to his beautiful Shulamite. She 
in turn hurries to present it to her lover, Prince Azariah, and calls 
to him very musically :-— 

‘* Ope the door, ope the lattice! Arise! Let mein, O my love! It is I. 
Thee the bride of King Solomon loveth. Love, tarry not. Love, shall I die 
At thy door? Iam sick of desire. For my love is more comely than gold. 
More precious to me is my love than the throne of a king that is old. 
Behold, I have pass’d through the city, unseen of the watchmen. I stand 
By the doors of the house of my love till my love lead me in by the hand.” 


But the author’s strength is best exhibited by some extracts from 
the “Siege of Constantinople,” where he has a fuller theme and larger 
space. Here is a scene in the Court of Alexius, the usurper :— 


‘* At the Emperor’s right hand 
Tracing upon the floor with snaky wand 
Strange shapes, was standing his astrologer 
And mystic, Ishmael the son of Shur, 
A swarthy, lean, and melancholy man, 
With eyes in caverns, an Arabian. 
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Who seem’d to notice nothing, save his own 
Strange writing on the floor before the throne. 

At the Emperor’s feet, half-naked and balf-robed, 
With rivulets of emeroldes that throbb’d 

Green fire as her rich breathings billow’d all 

Their thrill’d and glittering drops, crouch’d Jezrail, 
The fair Egyptian, with strange-colour’d eyes 

Full of fierce change and somnolent surprise. 

She, with upslanted shoulder leaning couch’d 

On one smooth elbow, sphynx-like, calm, and crouch’d, 
Tho’ motionless, yet seem’d to move,—its slim 

Fine slope so glidingly each glossy limb 

Curved on the marble, melting out and in 

Her gemmy tunic, downward to her thin 

Clear ankles, ankleted with dull pale gold. 

Thick gushing thro’ a jewell’d hoop, down roll’d 
All round her, rivers of dark slumbrous hair, 
Sweeping her burnish’d breast, sharp-slanted, bare, 
And sallow shoulder.” 


For a contrast take the description of the Venetian fleet passing 


down the Dardanelles, and coming within view of the Constantinople 
of the Lower Empire :— 


‘*Tn his strong pines, adown the displaced deep, 
Shoulders the Pelegrino,—half asleep, 
With wavy fins each side a scarlet breast 
Slanted. Hard by, more huge than all the rest— 
Air’s highest, water’s deepest, denizen— 
A citadel of ocean, thronged with men 
That tramp in silk and steel round battlements 
Of windy wooden streets, ’mid terraced tents 
And turrets, under shoals of sails unfurl’d,— 
That vaunting monster Venice calls ‘The World.’ 


‘* And now is past each purple promontory 
Of Sestos and Abydos, famed in story. 
And now all round the deep blue bay uprise 
Into the deep blue air, o’er galleries 
Of marble, marble galleries; and lids 
O’er lids of shining streets ; dusk pyramids 
O’er pyramids ; and temple walls o’er walls 
Of glowing gardens, whence white sunlight falls 
From sleepy palm to palm; and palace tops 
O’ertopp’d by palaces. Nought ever stops 
The struggling glory, from the time he leaves 
His myrtle-muffled base, and higher heaves 
His mountain march from golden-grated bower 
To bronzen-gated wall,—and on, from tower 
To tower,—until at last deliciously 
All melts in azure summer and sweet sky. 
Then after anthem sung, sonorous all 
The bronzen trumpets to the trumpets call ; 
Sounding across the sea from bark to bark 
Where floats the Wingéd Lion of St. Mark, 
The mighty signal for assault.” 


Domenico Tintoretto’s painting of the storming of Constantinople 
by Venetians and crusaders in the hall of the Great Council of the 
Palazzo Ducale, together with the capture of Zara by Tintoretto, and q 
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of Cattaro by Vicentino, a strange confusion of red masts and long 
lances pushed by men-at-arms, and flying arrows and old engines 
of war, may have been in Mr. Lytton’s vision when he wrote the 
vivid passage which succeeds :— 


‘‘Swift from underneath upspout 
Thick showers of hissing arrows that down-rain 
Their rattling drops upon the walls, and stain 
The blood-streak’d bay. The floating forest groans 
And creaks and reels and cracks. The rampart stones 
Clatter and shriek beneath the driven darts. 
And on the shores, and at the gates, upstarts, 
One after one, each misshaped monster fell 
Of creaking ram and cumbrous mangonel. 
Great stones, down jumping, chop, and split, and crush 
The rocking towers ; wherefrom the spearsmen rush. 
The morning star of battle, marshalling all 
That movement massive and majestical, 
Gay through the tumult which it guides doth go 
The grand grey head of gallant Dandolo, 
With what a full heart following that fine head— 
Thine, noble Venice, by thy noblest led ! 
In his blithe-dancing turret o’er the sea, 
Glad as the grey sea-eagle, hovers he 
Through sails in flocks and masts in avenues. 


Pietro Alberti, the Venetian, whom 

His sword lights, shining naked ’twixt his teeth 
Sharp-gripp’d, through rushing arrows, wrapt with death, 
Leaps from his ship into the waves ; now stands 

On the soak’d shore ; now climbs with bleeding hands 
And knees the wall ; now left, now right, swift, bright 
Wild weapons round him whirl and sing ; now right, 
Now left, he smites. 


‘In clattering cataract 

The invading host roll down. Disrupt, distract, 

The invaded break and fly. The great church bells 

Toll madly, and the battering mangonels 

Bellow. The priests in long procession plant 

The cross before them, passing suppliant 

To meet the marching conquest.” 
Historical scene-painting done with so broad and firm a hand is rare 
at any time, and greatly to be praised. The poem is maintained 
throughout at this elevated pitch, devoid of any sensible strain. 

The valedictory lines of Thomas Miintzer to Martin Luther are also 
in conception and execution very good, and harmonious to the general 
design of the volumes. My personal distaste for broken metres, that 
lose their music in the attempt to symbolise the effects of an operatic 
libretto, may make me unjust to the “ Opis and Arge,” and the scenic 
lyrics of “ Thanatos Athanatou,” and it seems to me that this last poem 
should not have had the heavy drag on it of the lengthened dialectical 
encounter of the rival Princes of Good and Evil. It might be divided 
into parts. But it is finely imagined, and, as an intellectual concep- 
tion, a grand centrepiece. GrorceE MEREDITH. 











LEONORA CASALONI. 


Cuapter LV. 


A WALK ACROSS COUNTRY. 


Tue next morning Vallardi began, at all events, by being as good 
as his word. The younger of the two guests at the little mountain 
priory was still sleeping heavily, when the first rays of the sun 
rising from the Adriatic, whose blue expanse is visible by the eye 
ranging over all the extent of the city-studded low country, from 
that high mountain-top, struggled through the small and dim 
windows of their little dormitory. 

Vallardi, who was well used to that reveillée, shouted out to him— 

“Hola! Signor Marchese! You are not in your chamber at the 
Villa Casaloni! Tutt altro! Up with you! It is time we were off, 
if we are not to let that smug-faced hypocrite, who wished us such 
pleasant dreams last night, get the start of us!” 

In a very few minutes both men were ready for the road. Casa- 
loni hardly noticed that his new friend had a short colloquy of a 
private nature apparently with the friar, who was called the superior 
of the little family. Possibly it might have excited his suspicion, if he 
had noted the circumstance. But though the few words exchanged 
between the friar and his guest were assuredly of a private nature, 
and could not have been spoken on the market-place at Rimini with 
advantage to either of them, they had in fact no reference to Casa- 
loni in any way. And whatever ulterior views Sandro may have 
had, his present purpose was to bring the young man he had thus 
picked up, safely to the secure refuge of his own dwelling in the 
Maremma. 

The trade of a conspirator and the lot of a detected one had 
appeared in very sombre colours to the young Marchese, as he had 
wandered, with little probability, as it seemed to him, of finding any 
shelter for his head for the night, over that bleak and desolate 
mountain on the previous evening. But now, everything wore a 
totally different aspect. The morning sun was shining gloriously, 
and tipping the already snow-capped tops of the highest ridge of the 
Apennine with gold in front of them. The air was deliciously crisp. 
The turf of the mountain-sides was stiff with rime; and the earth 
was sonorous under their tread. They swung along at a jolly pace, 
unharassed by uncertainty ; for every step of the ground seemed to 
be, as in fact it was, perfectly well known to Vallardi. 

“That is Pennabilli that you see there on that peak to the right,” 
said he. “It is the last town in the territory of His Holiness the 
Pope; and you may swear that the inhabitants wish the frontier 
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line passed on this side of their miserable little town, instead of 
on the other, let who would hold rule on the further side! We 
might pass by it, if we chose. But perhaps it will be better to give 
it the go by, and strike down the side of the hill on the left, which 
will bring us into the valley of a stream they call the Marechia. And 
then a very little more will put us beyond the frontier.” 

“Bravo! You seem to know the country well. I dare say you are 
a sportsman, and have beat every covert of it, before now!” said 
Casaloni cheerily. 

“Yes! I know most of it pretty well; and have made a pretty 
fair bag not far from here before now,” said Sandro with a peculiar 
smile, intended apparently more for himself than for his companion. 
“There are lots of custom-house stations here and there along the 
frontier,” he continued; ‘and those who have anything on which 
they wish to pay duty, make a point of passing by them. Others, to 
save trouble, pass between them! I suppose you have no special 
business to transact with the revenue gentlemen, either Papal or 
Grand-Ducal ?” 

“Not I!” returned Casaloni with a gay laugh ; “and it would be 
a pity to trouble them for nothing! ” 

“Quite so! We will leave the valley a little before it passes the 
frontier, and strike over the shoulder of the hill. I know a contadino 
whose house is the first in Tuscany, and who will give us a bit of 
bread and drink of wine without asking for a Jascia-passare. He has 
an unaccountable prejudice against the dogana people.” 

“He is the sort of innkeeper for my money, just at present!” 
said Casaloni; “and I don’t care how soon we fall in with him.” 

And with this sort of talk they beguiled the way, while Sandro 
learned to form a shrewd notion of the sort of man he had in his 
hands, till the frontier was safely passed, and tlie promised breakfast 

at the free-trade-loving contadino’s house had been found. And 
’ then, after a short halt, they started again. The worst part of their 
day’s work, as far as mere fatigue was concerned, was yet to come. 
The main ridge of the Apennine, glistening with its line of snow, was 
still before them. And as Vallardi, professedly on his companion’s 
account, but more possibly it may be suspected on his own, judged it 
still desirable to avoid any of the few and far-between roads that 
cross it, their walk over the top was a laborious one. 

It was his intention to rest that night at another and much larger 
and better-known Franciscan convent among the mountains—that of 
La Vernia. They did not reach it till after nightfall; but found, 
when they did so, much better accommodation than they had been 
thankful to content themselves with the night before. Here, too, 
Vallardi seemed to be known, and though there was no avowed or 


open manifestation of acquaintanceship, it might have been observed 
that he was certainly no stranger. 
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The convent of La Vernia is situated also in a very solitary and 
dreary spot, on a very remarkable peak, or rather mass of isolated 
rocks rising precipitously and to a great height above the other parts 
of the ridge of the mountain. It is the ridge which separates the 
valley of the infant Tiber from the valley of the infant Arno. Our 
travellers had crossed the former stream, and would have on the 
morrow to cross the latter. 

There is a numerous community of the children of St. Francis at 
La Vernia,—a large and handsome church,—innumerable chapels 
in all sorts of strange places among the rocks, most of them with 
special legends attached to them, marking them as the scenes of some 
of the recorded incidents in the life of St. Francis, and his personal 
contests with the fiend,—a convenient foresteria, with good beds and 
good wine,—a courteous welcome,—and no questions asked ! 

In this convenient and comfortable resting-place, Casaloni and his 
new friend passed their second night in that close fellowship which 
companionship in travel, and especially in such travel as theirs, 
brings about. They were by this time beginning to know each 
other ;—the younger man, it is true, seeing so much of the surface 
of his companion only as the latter chose to show him; while he 
was in turn very thoroughly read and understood by the older and 
more experienced Sandro. For Vallardi was by no means the dull 
fool it pleased Il Gufone in the pride of his own superior acuteness 
and alertness of intellect to consider, and often to call him. He was 
a naturally able man, whose life had made him a practised and by no 
means contemptible proficient in the art of reading men,—the only 
subjects of study his mind had been applied to. Casaloni and he had 
found each other very tolerably pleasant companions; though the 
nature of the two men was as different as well could be, and their social 
status and surroundings were separated by so very wide an interval. 

As to the impassableness of the barrier raised between the two 
men by this interval, Englishmen, to whose notions such a social 
separation would appear insurmountable, would err greatly if they 
applied ideas gathered from our own social condition and rules to the 
case in question. A social outlaw, such as Sandro Vallardi, part 
brigand, part smuggler, and part freebooter, is figured forth to the 
English mind in the semblance of some Bill Sykes, the brutal 
ignorance of whose vulgar ruffianism is correctly symboled to the 
outer eye by unkemptness of his shock head, the scowl of his low 
brow, the dirtiness of his smock-frock or jacket, the raggedness of 
his corduroy breeches, and the muddiness of his nailed high-lows. 
While the young Marchese, selected as the heir to the estates and 
representative of the name of a great historic family, presents him- 
self to the imagination in the guise of a young gentleman of such 
-culture, habits, and tastes as may be expected to adorn the English 
occupier of such a position. But neither prefigurement is correct. 
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And the incorrectness is so nearly equal in either instance, that the 
social distance, which has to be travelled over in order that the two 
types may meet, is passed by a nearly equal departure from the 
English standard in the case of the two Italians. The Italian 
scoundrel is very far from being a mere brutal ruffian as his English 
congener ; and the Italian nobleman is perhaps further still from the 
cultured refinement of the English gentleman. 

Two cultivated Englishmen would hardly be companions in a 
mountain walk for the duration of a day without some such conver- 
sation as may be supposed entirely beyond the reach of such an one 
as Sandro Vallardi. There is no reason to think that such must 
needs have been the case between a couple of young Roman nobles 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. English gentlemen 
are not all intellectual, it is true. But in the case of the most horsey 
and doggy squire, there would be discrepancies and incompatibilities 
of manners and of ways of living, which would render the close com- 
panionship of one very widely his social inferior disagreeable to him. 
And this, too, would be to a very much less degree the case between 
the two Italians. And this, it should be remembered, is a difference 
very much the creation of the outrunning of the southern nation by 
the northern in the course of the last hundred years or so. One can 
easily believe that a young Squire Western might have been well 
contented with society that would be very distasteful to young 
Western, his great-grandson, to whom Pall Mall is as familiar as 
any hedgerow on his own estate. 

And half the distance, the annihilation of which enables the two 
men to meet, is, it must be remembered, annihilated in Italy by an 
advance from the blackguard side of the field. The Italian black- 
guard is not so superficially visible and palpable a blackguard as the 
British blackguard. Various causes contribute to this. Mainly this 
cause,—that no such general social reprobation weighs on him who 
lives at variance with the laws in Italy as makes the English social 
rebel an outcast and a pariah. And no such general reprobation 
weighs upon him and completes his scoundrelism, because law and 
social sentiment and opinion in Italy have for centuries been at odds. 

Sandro Vallardi and Cesare Casaloni, therefore, had been able to 
find each other very tolerable company during their walk. It was 
an amusement to the elder man to observe the unconscious self- 
exposition of the younger. Sandro judged him to be a weak, easy, 
good-natured fool, whom he could turn round his finger at any time ; 
and was rather disposed to like him withal in a sort of idle way, as 
strong men often will feel towards weak ones, whose weakness gives 
them no trouble. The estimate was not very far wrong, yet not 
wholly right. Casaloni was not a fool. I] Gufone would have been 
competent to discover that he was not so. But it was beyond Sandro. 
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The young man was not only not a fool,—he had some of the pro- 
clivities and tendencies of genius in him; but they were not suffi- 
ciently strongly developed, or planted in a soil of sufficient richness, 
to produce any fruit of value. And the easy, good-natured, unstable 
weakness set down in Sandro’s estimate was justly charged enough. 
He was one of those who wear their hearts on their sleeves—a very 
un-Italian fault! And perhaps his practice formed no exception to 
the general rule, that people do not usually wear on their sleeves, or 
in any other similarly exposed position, articles of great value, or 
much worth the stealing. 

Sandro Vallardi, on the other hand, was a very acceptable com- 
panion to Casaloni. There is always something agreeable to a young 
man in the conversation of those whose experiences, and consequent 
knowledge of life and the world, appear to them to be large. And 
of course the discovery that the experiences of the Bohemian depart- 
ment of life, however varied, render but a very meagre and stunted 
crop of any really large knowledge of the world, or of men and 
things, is the product of a later period of life. But there was also 
a vein of causticity and reckless cynicism in Sandro’s talk and in his 
manner of viewing all things around him, that stirred the curiosity 
and excited the interest of Casaloni. He fancied he was listening to 
the somewhat bitter but wholesome teaching of an Ulysses, drawn 
from large and wide observation of the manners of many men, and 
the ways of a vast number of cities; while, in fact, he was being 
regaled with the narrow and poor conceptions of a scamp whose path 
of life had been through low valleys, whence no large or grand views 
of the higher altitude and great upper table-lands of human existence 
could possibly be obtained. 

“Tf a poor devil like me,” said Vallardi, on the second day of their 
journey, as they were walking down the hill from La Vernia into the 
valley of the Arno,—“ if such an one as I was to take a rifle on his 
shoulder and turn out to upset the world, and show those on the 
sunny side of the hedge that they were not going to have it all their 
own way any longer, I could understand it; though, for my own 
part, I have seen a little too much of the world to take any hand in 
the venture. That’s not my way of righting myself. But why such 
an one as you, Signor Cesare, should not be content to let things 
remain as they are, I confess I can’t understand. But I suppose 
that you did find the life at the villa with the old gentleman—buon’ 
anima !—a little too dull to bear. And you wanted anything for a 
change, eh?” 

“Yes, it was dull enough, and no mistake! But don’t you think, 
Signor Sandro, that the object the patriots had in view was a noble 
one?” said Casaloni, anxious to place his own views of the matter 
and conduct in a favourable light. 
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“As for noble, you are a better judge than I, Signor Marchese, 
what is noble, and what isn’t. I take it each man joined in the 
game because he was, for some reason or other, discontented to stay 
as he was. But, God bless you! you might be quite as sure before 
you began as now how it would end.” 

“‘ Because we were betrayed, and. n 

“Of course, because you were betrayed! And do you imagine 
that there was any chance that you should not be betrayed? Don’t 
you think that every other man of the whole lot of you—ay, and a 
great many more than that—was quite ready to sell every man of 
you to the sbirri if he could see his way to a good price? ” 

“No! Believe it! No! And I would not believe it for all the 
world! ” said Casaloni, flushing up. 

“Very well! then keep off from believing it as long as you can, 
that’s all! You'll come to believe it before you are as old as I am. 
Some would say that you ought to have learned that much already ; 
and then you would have got something by joining the insurrection. 
As it is, I don’t see that you are much the better for it.” 

“ About that there is no mistake. I am ruined by it, root and 
branch. If I had stayed at home I should have been Marchese 
Casaloni now, master of the villa, and heaven knows how much else, 
and of myself into the bargain. And I would not swear that I 
should have ever joined the movement if the Marchese Adriano had 
died 2 month or so sooner than he did. But it is all up with 
me now.” ; 

“ Well, that remains to be seen in time. But what do you mean to 
do now directly ?” 

“‘T don’t know what on earth I can do,” returned the young man 
with a sigh. “It is no use going to the villa; and it would never 
do to go to my father and mother in Rome.” 

“T should think not. And I should think that you would not be 
very welcome if you did. I take it that tender parents don’t want 
to see much of their sons when they stand in your position. Why, 
it would simply bring ruin and destruction of the whole family, to 
say nothing of putting your own head straight into the noose!” 

“Tam sure I don’t know where to go, or what is to become of 
me!” said the young man again, very disconsolately. 

“ Well, it seems to me that the best thing you can do would be to 
come home with me, and stay there for a while. You shall be 
welcome to the best I can give you. And I think I can guarantee 
that no sdirri will come to look after you there.” 

“‘ Davvero, Signore Sandro, the offer is too good an one to be 
refused,” said Cesare cordially. ‘I hardly know how to thank you 
as such kindness to a poor penniless proscript deserves. Perhaps 


the day may come when I may have it in my power to show you that 
T am not ungrateful.” 
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“T dare say that that day may come, and then we will talk about 
that part of the subject. But, in the meantime, you must know 
what I have to offer you, and what you have to expect.” 

“Tf you will give me a shelter I can put my head under, Signor 
Sandro, and that,‘as you say, where no sbhirri will come to drag me 
out from it, that is all I want, and more than I could have hoped to 
find; at all events, at the hands of one whom I had never seen afew 
hours ago,”’ said Casaloni, with real emotion. 

« All that you shall have, and something more ; but not much more. 
The best of what I can offer you is thorough security. We don’t 
see much of shirri, giandarmi, and that sort of cattle, in the Maremma; 
and when they do come it’s apt not to agree with them, somehow! 
You may stay on my rock above old Talamone as long as you like, 
without any mortal knowing where you are; and if you were never 
to leave it alive, nobody would be a bit the wiser. So you see that, 
if I am helping you, you are trusting me,” added Sandro with a 
smile, that to some suspicious minds might not have had an altogether 
reassuring effect. 

“ All right,” replied Cesare; ‘my life is not much worth taking 
by anybody, unless it were to sell it to the Government of our Holy 
Father the Pope. If you wanted it for any other purpose, I don’t 
know that I should much mind your taking it.” 

“Thank you, I’ll remind you of it if I ever want anything of that 
sort. Joking apart, though, I must tell you what sort of a place you 
are going to. I don’t live in a villa like that under Montamiata.” 

“All the better, by Jove! I assure you I was desperately tired 
of that,” laughed Cesare. 

“Ay! but suppose mine is quite as dull without being as com- 
fortable. What do you think, Signor Marchese, of living in a house 
where the only thing in the shape of a servant is a sort of hideous 
and malicious goblin, who, if you tell him to black your boots, is 
quite as likely as not to tell you to do it for yourself; and by way of 
chamber service might, if he was in the humour, dip your sheets in 
the well, before making the bed? That is not quite what you were 
used to at Villa Casaloni, I take it.” 

“Not exactly. There was nothing half so amusing to break the 
dead monotony of the place. You can’t frighten me away from the 
capital offer you have made me.” 

“Very good. There is my wife, who will do what she can to 
make you comfortable. There is the aforesaid goblin; and that 
is all, except my child, a little girl—a mere child. Not another 
soul will you see from week’s end to week’s end, unless you go down 
the hill into the town, as they call it—the town of Talamone, con- 
sisting of a dozen or so of tumble-down huts of a few fishermen. 
There will be a bed, bread and meat enough of some sort, a glass of 
good wine, and that’s all,—that and safety.” 
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“And what more can one want ?” chimed in Cesare. 

“Well, some people do want a good deal more, or else they make 
a deal of fuss and give themselves a precious deal of trouble for 
nothing,” returned Sandro, with an approach to a sneer. 

“Tam not one of them. You will not find that I am difficult to 
content, Signor Sandro.” 

“Very well; then there’s no more need be said on that subject.— 
Only, by-the-bye, I should tell you that I can’t promise to stay at 
home to keep you company. My affairs often take me away. You 
must not mind me; but let me come and goasI like. My wife 
will do what she can to take care of you.” 

And so they journeyed on through the day, making quicker pro- 
gress than they had done. For after they had crossed the Arno, 
Sandro did not seem to think it necessary to avoid the roads. That 
night they slept at the house of a friend of Vallardi’s, at the 
bottom of the hill, on the top of which Siena stands. It was a queer 
sort of a lonely house, Cesare thought. No host was seen, and Sandro 
excused the fact by saying that he was away from home. There 
were beds, however, and a bit of supper for them ; and for the third 
night Cesare slept well, sharing the chamber of his new friend. 

On the next day Sandro again struck across the country. The 
road would have taken them through the little town of Grosseto, the 
capital of the Maremma. But this Vallardi thought fit to avoid, 
remarking that it was just as well not to let the police people know 
that he was taking home a stranger with him. 

The country they traversed between Siena and Talamone was very 
wild,—a tumbled sea of little hills, among which wound a perfect 
labyrinth of small valleys and streams. It was a district of a cha- 
racter quite new to Cesare Casaloni, and one across which it would 
have been almost impossible for any but those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every part of it to find their way. Sandro, however, 
was evidently at home in every inch of it, and brought his guest to 
his own door, before the sun went down, without ever having passed 
through a town or a village since he left the lone house at which 
they had lodged the night before. 


Cuaprer V. 


“THE CONQUERING HERO COMES.” 


Ir was not the usual habit of Sandro Vallardi to vouchsafe any notice 
of his coming to the members of his family in the lone house on the 
promontory above Talamone. He might be expected at any time to 
make his sudden appearance, and one day or one hour was not more 
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likely to be marked by his arrival than another. It can hardly be 
said that his coming was welcome to any one of the little trio who 
composed the solitary family. The day had been when his return 
had been looked forward to by his pining wife as the hour for 
reaching the expected well is looked forward to by a traveller in the 
desert. His presence had been as the shining of the sun to her. 
But those days were gone. As continuous dropping will wear the 
hardest stone, so will unkindness, if perseveringly enough continued, 
wear out, if not a woman’s love, yet at least any active desire for the 
presence of that which comes but to bring suffering. Sandro 
Vallardi could no longer make sunshine in the house for Lucia. He 
came to her as to the others in that lone dwelling rather as the storm 
comes in a southern sky, sudden, overclouding all brightness, a 
cause of trouble to all and every one till it be overpast. To Leonora 
—now a lovely girl in the opening flower-time of her beauty—he 
was the least personally obnoxious. Although she, too, did not 
escape a stern word and look now and then, if she ever chanced to 
cross his will, he rarely went out of his way to be rude or unkind to 
her. But she could not escape from the feeling that there was a 
cloud over the house when he was present, and from being sensible 
of relief when it had passed away. 

To poor Gufone the presence of his tyrant, whose servant he was 
not, not only because he received no wage for his services, was natu- 
rally no matter of rejoicing. During Vallardi’s absence his life in 
the lone house had been as pleasant as anything the world was likely 
to offer to such as he. Easy or indeed little or no work, abundant 
food, warm shelter, kind treatment (for from Lucia he had never 
experienced aught else), the free woods to roam in, had made all 
that Il Gufone could want, or imagine that he wanted,—as long as 
these had made up the entirety of his life. Then of late years a new 
subject of interest and amusement had been added to his lot in the 
teaching and companionship of the child Leonora,—an addition that 
had made life seem to him quite surprisingly a matter of enjoy- 
ment; till all of a sudden a veil had been raised from before his 
eyes, as has been related, which allowed him to recognise this new 
element in his life as a curse and a misery, instead of a blessing and 
a joy, as he had imagined it to be. The coming of Vallardi, however, 
seemed but to make the suffering from this misery more acute, as it 
had before spoiled all the enjoyment. Besides, therefore, the ordi- 
nary allowance of cuffs and kicks, and jibes and snarls, and platters 
thrown at his head, and aggravated feelings but imperfectly soothed 
by railing in return, and by the perpetration of all the impish 
tricks his imagination could suggest, which the coming home of 
Vallardi brought with it, to Gufone it was unwelcome on yet other 
grounds. 
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Such was the ordinary state of things in Signor Sandro Vallardi’s 
household. But upon the present occasion his return home was 
attended by phenomena of a quite new and unprecedented sort. The 
arrival of a stranger, and the sudden command that bed and board 
were to be forthwith prepared for the new-comer, was something 
quite out of the experience of any of the members of the family, and 
was an event calculated to interest all of them considerably in dif- 
ferent ways. 

The “differentia” of the stranger, as the logicians say,—the 
nature, quality, and kind of him,—were such as to enhance mate- 
rially the amount of disturbance which his arrival was calculated to 
produce. The young Marchese Cesare Casaloni, notwithstanding 
those circumstances special to Italian society in that day, which 
tended to lessen the social distance between such as he and such 
as Sandro Vallardi, and which have been set forth in a previous 
chapter, belonged very evidently to a stratum of the social system 
very differerit from that to which Vallardi and his surroundings 
belonged. 

Upon the host himself this circumstance appeared to make but 
small, if any, appreciable impression. There was a kind of rude and 
rough force about Sandro Vallardi, a manifestation of strength not 
only of person, but of character also, which, in connection with the 
absence of any such moral characteristic on the part of his guest, 
and joined to the advantage of his superior age and the position in 
which he stood for the nonce, of host and protector to the younger 
man, enabled him to hold towards the latter a tone and manner of 
equality, if not even of superiority, as it seemed naturally and without 
effort. There was a kind of cynicism in his mind which assumed, 
with very tolerable success, a false semblance of dignity. Inca- 
pacity to respect anything played the part of the simple nobility 
of character that fails to recognise any inherent superiority in the 
mere external advantages of wealth and rank. His intercourse with 
the stranger within his gates was easy, unconstrained, and confined 
indeed, for the most part, to frank, convivial companionship during 
the hours passed together at table; for the presence of Casaloni did 
not cause any change in Vallardi’s usual] habits on the occasions of 
his generally short and far-between sojourns at home. And, upon the 
whole, he may be said to have taken but little notice of his visitor. 

To the Signora Lucia the difference caused by the stranger’s presence 
was greater. In the beginning it was a source of no little trouble and 
additional weariness of spirit to her. She was, like Martha, careful 
and troubled about many things, and perplexed by sundry difficulties 
in the carrying out of the peremptory orders issued by her lard and 
master. But by degrees she began to feel that this stranger’s 
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arrival had been a good thing, and his stay beneath her roof no 
inconsiderable blessing to her. It acted, to begin with, clearly and 
to a great degree as a check upon her husband’s usual brutality to 
her. It was impossible to behave before a stranger, and a man, as 
Sandro was often in the habit of behaving towards his wife. By 
degrees, too, the presence of Cesare Casaloni began to be recognised 
by Lucia as not only positively advantageous, but actively agreeable. 
He did not affect any concealment from any member of the family as 
to his real name, parentage, and position, or as to the circumstances 
which had placed him in the embarrassment in which Sandro had 
found him. And his conversation, and the glimpses of the great 
civilised world which it afforded her,—glimpses of life, real, busy, 
moving life, beyond the dim horizon of the farthest hills, beyond 
the limits of that dreary Maremma, that had for so many long years 
been Lucia’s world, and her prison-house,—made a very acceptable 
break in the terribly dismal monotony of her life. And when, after 
a stay of a week or two, Sandro again left home, merely saying, with 
reference to the stranger, that he would remain there for the present, 
and that he, Sandro, should probably be back again before Casaloni 
would find it expedient to change his quarters, and, coupling his 
careless word of good-bye to his guest with a passing hint that he 
would do wisely to abstain from showing himself at Orbetello, or 
even at Talamone, more than he could help,—when Sandro, without 
further warning than these few words, once more took himself off, 
Lucia grew to feel more than ever that the having this stranger in 
her desolate home was an alleviation, instead of an aggravation, of 
the sorrows of her existence. 

But it was to the two remaining members of the family that the 
advent of Cesare made the greatest and most notable difference. To 
Nanni Scocco, Il Gufone, and to Leonora—Leonora Vallardi, as she 
was presumed to be, and as Lucia had almost come in reality to 
consider her—the coming of this young stranger was indeed an 
epoch and an event! It changed everything in the daily current of 
that monotonous life to one of them, and very many things to the 
other. To Leonora it was as the drawing up of the curtain which 
hangs between a child’s eye and all the glories of the brightest scenic 
fairy-land. To Il Gufone it was the addition to his cup of life of a 
drop of gall so bitter that the entire draught was intensely flavoured 
with the bitterness. 

Of course: it could not be otherwise than that all this should be 
so. Cesare came to Leonora as Ferdinand came to Miranda! She 
had scarcely ever spoken to any man, had but rarely seen even any 
other man than her supposed father and Il Gufone. She had on not 
very frequent occasions, it is true, been down to Talamone, and had 
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seen the human face divine, in such manifestations of it as the 
mingled influences of a seafaring life and a Maremma climate had 
there combined to produce. She had not, therefore, quite grown up 
in the belief that all the men in the world save her father were made 
in the likeness of Nanni Scocco. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to 
imagine that the coming of Cesare Casaloni was of the nature of a 
revelation to her. How could it be that she should do otherwise 
than mentally fall down and worship this Adam, so presented to her 
in her—in any similar sense—unpeopled Eden ? 

Of course also Cesare found, within five minutes of his arrival at 
Sandro Vallardi’s dwelling, that the utterly unexpected presence in 
it of such a creature as Leonora made the prospect of his exile assume 
a very different appearance in his eyes to that which it had previously 
worn. Sandro, in speaking of the circumstances of the home to 
which he had invited him, while they were journeying together, had 
spoken of his “ child” as a member of the family, but in such terms 
as had led Cesare to imagine that the “child” in question was little 
more than an infant. And it had been with an unconcealed start of 
pleasurable surprise that he had met the “child” who was to be one 
of the inmates of the same house with him for an indefinite but 
certainly considerable time to come. 

It is not surprising that the whole aspect of his time of exile should 
have forthwith assumed a very different complexion in his eyes. 
Notwithstanding the genuine gratitude with which he had accepted 
the asylum proposed to him, and the real relief from very serious 
trouble which the offer had brought with it, the prospect of spending 
at least several weeks in a lone house in the Maremma, with such 
society as his friend’s description promised him, had seemed dreary 
and uninviting enough. But any number of weeks so spent in com- 
pany with the Eve thus carelessly assigned to him as his companion 
in this lone Eden seemed a vision of happiness. The profounder the 
solitude, the better! Nobody to interfere with their communing and 
companionship save the meek and self-effacing Signora Lucia, and 
that half-human animal, the Caliban of the enchanted island! The 
desolate Maremma promontory was converted into a paradise forth- 
with. 

And no sort of notion that any sentiments of this kind were likely 
to arise in his heart, under the circumstances made for him, seemed 
to suggest itself to either Signor Vallardi or his wife. Whether the 
former were really blinded to the perception of what must have been 
abundantly manifest to any other mere looker-on at the circumstances 
of the case, by his habit of considering Leonora as a mere insignifi- 
cant brat, or whether he had his own reasons for choosing to be thus 
blinded, may perhaps be doubted. As for poor Signora Lucia, she 
had for long years been too much crushed, and her mind too exclu- 
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sively occupied with dwelling on her own sorrows and troubles, to be 
capable now of much active speculation or consideration of the affairs 
of others. Love had been for her too long a thing banished out of 
this her present world, and belonging only to times, places, and 
circumstances far distant from those around her, for her mind to 
initiate any notion that the divine presence could come into the 
immediate neighbourhood of her, there,—even there,—in that 
miserable, dreary home ! 

Cesare Casaloni, as the reader will have seen, is the “hero” of 
this our epos. But though not only the laws of art require, but the laws 
of nature also made it inevitable, that he should seem a very godlike 
and veritable hero in the eyes of Leonora, it is not necessary that any 
imposture on the subject should be attempted as regards the reader. 
Cesare had but little in him of the stuff of which heroes of the real 
genuine sort are made. He was handsome certainly, which is a great 
point,—handsome both in face and person. Had poor Gufone been 
as much so, he might have been the “hero” of the action. As it 
was, the notion would be absurd. Nor was Cesare altogether without 
other gifts of the heroic sort. He had a certain warmth of imagina- 
tion, which generally caused his first spontaneous inclinations to be 
generous, and his likings to lean towards what was good and noble. 
He had been capable of sufficient intelligence of the nature of the 
good things desired by the insurgents against the Papal government, 
and of sufficient desire that the lot of his fellow-creatures should be 
ameliorated, to induce him to join the movement in the absence of 
any very accurate conception of the risks of suffering which he was 
meeting, and in the presence of a very accurate conception of the 
exceeding dullness of life in Villa Casaloni. He had sufficient power 
of intelligence and elevation of sentiment to comprehend and admire 
the great poets of his own language, and to aspire to being—he also 
—a poet. He was quite as brave as most men are, being ready 
enough to meet anything disagreeable for a cause, or a thing, or a 
person he had at heart, provided the disagreeable to be encountered 
did not last too long. And he had the brave man’s quality of not 
imagining that he was a bit braver than other men. 

And surely here was more than enough to excuse any Leonora for 
having placed him on the highest hero’s pedestal her heart could 
imagine, even if he had been presented to her for selection among a 
considerable number of candidates for the post, instead of being 
invited to walk over the course, as he was, without a competitor. 
Such being his qualifications, indeed, it may perhaps be asked by 
other hero-worshippers of the sex most given to worship, what was 
there so deficient in my hero as to justify me in throwing doubts 
on the genuineness of his claims to the character? And, on looking 
closely into the matter, I think that the main disqualification con- 
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sisted simply in this,—that Cesare Casaloni loved himself very 
considerably better than he loved, or ever could love, anybody else. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the absolute exclusion of him 
from all pretension to real genuine heroism on this ground is some- 
what severe. And yet it may be taken for certain that Leonora, 
with all her inexperience, would not have set him up on a pedestal, 
and fallen down and worshipped him, had she been aware of that 
one fact. 


Cuapter VI. 
A RAMBLE IN THE FOREST. 


Very soon the newness and strangeness of Cesare’s domestication in 
the family of Vallardi began to wear off. Before the next departure 
of Sandro from home, he had, to all intents and purposes, become an 
accustomed member of the little family circle. The anxiety for news 
from the outside world, and especially for such tidings from Rome as 
might help to indicate how soon he might hope for a termination to 
his exile and his hiding, which had been the main interest of the 
fugitive’s life at the time of his arrival at his place of refuge, ceased 
to occupy his mind. He no longer looked into the future, and 
speculated on the probable duration of his present mode of exist- 
ence, but was perfectly contented with the life which each day 
brought him. 

Leonora’s long rambles among the surrounding woods, and even 
into more distant valleys, continued as before to make the principal 
and main feature of her life. How like her life wasin its monotonous 
course to her former life before the great revolution,—before the 
lifting of the curtain that had revealed the new fairy-land glories 
to her! How like! and yet how utterly unlike! 

A certain amount of change had come over the spirit and manner 
of those long rambles since the memorable occasion on which Leonora 
had first discovered that she preferred scrambling across the streams 
herself to permitting Il Gufone to carry her across in his arms. But the 
rambles had not ceased on that account ; nor were they less infallibly 
made in the companionship and under the protection of Il Gufone. 
The difference in them, indeed, was for the most part only felt by 
him. And if Leonora was occasionally made aware, by some word 
or shade of behaviour on the part of her companion, that all was not 
between them exactly as it had been, she was far from understanding 
or guessing the meaning of it, and gave herself little or no trouble 
to discover it. 


Did she understand the difference that had come over her days 
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now,—under the new circumstances, when the long hours of rambling 
were shared by a third? Unquestionably, she must have been 
conscious to the very bottom of her heart that everything she saw 
and everything she heard was changed to her; that all the sights 
and all the sounds had a new meaning and an expanded significance 
to her; that there was a glamour over them all which seemed to 
place them in a new relationship towards her, and to give them new 
power of speaking to her heart. Perhaps she was less aware that, 
whereas, in the old days before the new revelation, she used to return 
home tired, and, going to her bed after supper, sleep the unbroken 
sleep of childhood till the morning, now the night hours were many 
of them spent in reviewing the incidents of the preceding day, in 
recalling words and tones, in recollecting looks and glances, in looking 
for latent meanings, and in puzzled searchings for the explanation 
of the wonderful phenomena which were developing themselves 
around her. 


The forest ramblings were now always shared by a party of three. 


~The first impulse of Il Gufone had been to absent himself when he 


found that the new-comer was to share in the privilege of accom- 
panying Leonora, which had hitherto been all his own. But some 
feeling, which he did not trouble himself with any attempt to analyse, 
interfered to prevent this. He could not bring himself to permit 
Cesare and Leonora to wander through the woods alone with each 
other. No word said by either of them had ever given him the right 
to say or think that they would have preferred to do so. But Il 
Gufone had not the shadow of a doubt of their feeling upon this 
subject. And if repeated assertion of the fact could avail to make 
it certain, it must have been sure enough to his mind. He repeated 
the fact to himself over and over again while writhing on his sleep- 
less pallet. For neither were his days any longer followed by nights 
of tranquil slumber. They were nights such as Il Gufone would 
not have in his moments of greatest irritation condemned even his 
tyrant Vallardi to pass,—nights of intolerable bitterness and 
torment. Each night he swore to himself that he would no longer 
live in the hell which his present life had become to him; that he 
would not remain to witness every day what it maddened him to see. 
Yet each coming morning found him again at the stake, in his usual 
place, ready to take part in the excursion of the day. 

The manner of Leonora towards him was perhaps a shade more 
frankly friendly and easy than it had been before. There was some 
unconscious feeling in her heart which caused it to be so! But this, 
too, to the poor Gufone, was no comfort, but, on the contrary, it grated 
on his sore heart as an additional cause of irritation and bitterness. For 
it only served to mark to him the more the difference—the immeasur- 
able, the wide-world difference—in the relationship which, it seemed 
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natural to Leonora, should exist between her and him, and that 
between her and the new-comer. Cesare, like a booby,—such boobies 
as lovers oftimes are,—was sometimes jealous of the frank familiarity 
thus accorded by Leonora to her old friend, teacher, and companion. 
But Il Gufone, having the more lucid brain, understood better the 
meaning and value of such manifestations and shades of manner. 

Of course the teachings,—the readings with her old instructor, 
—had been discontinued. Leonora had no inclination for the former 
studies. She was learning other lessons. And in truth, besides 
the lessons which Cesare was specially destined to teach her, his 
conversation was not without its improving effect upon her intelli- 
gence. He was, as has been said, a reader of the poets, not without 
tincture of poetical feeling and proclivities of mind. And though 
his intelligence was for every serious purpose a less robust and less 
acute one than that of the poor Gufone, and though he assuredly 
would never have had either the patience in labour or the capability 
of imparting to her the amount of instruction she had received from 
poor Nanni Scocco, yet his readings of the nature around them, and 
his renderings of all that the voices of the woods and the waters, 
and the skies and the earth, had to say to her, had an ‘opening and 
widening effect upon her intelligence, and a charm for her, which 
made it seem that she was then able to know the fair world around 
her as it was, for the first time. 

People often speak as if they suppose that the fear of the law 
is the main cause why men do not much more frequently raise 
murderous hands against their fellows. But apart from any fear 
of the vengeance of the law, and apart also from any reasoned or 
rational conviction of the sinfulness and inexpediency of murder, 
there is, I think, innate in the constitution of the human mind a very 
strong barrier against the commission of the crime of Cain. It is 
no doubt natural to a man to strike when he is angered. And a 
blow may kill. But I think that a man’s mind has large tracts to 
traverse, and much instinctive repugnance to overcome, before he 
can determine on inflicting death on another. 

Il Gufone, therefore, did not murder Cesare Casaloni. It would 
be difficult on any other theory to say why he did not doso. Fear 
of the vengeance of the law can hardly be supposed to have restrained 
him. There were occasions enough when he might have left him 
dead in the forest, and eagily placed himself where the law would 
not have followed him. He was abundantly strong enough to have 
done the deed. And it is hardly to be supposed that human life 
had any such theoretical sanctity in the eyes of Nanni Scocco, or 
that his feelings were sufficiently regulated according to the principles 
of right and wrong, for him to have been withheld from the com- 
mission of it by scruples of conscience. It is certain that the 
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prompting of sufficient hate was not wanting. Had a tiger sprung 
forth from the Maremma jungle, and torn the stranger limb from limb 
before his eyes, it may be assumed that the spectacle would not have 
been otherwise than a very pleasing one to Il Gufone. But he had 
not become himself a human tiger. In all the meditations of his 
hate, it never occurred to him to take thought to slay the object of 
his hatred. But how bitter that hatred was, it is not difficult to 
understand. 

It was intensified by Casaloni’s conduct towards the poor Gufone. 
It was not generous conduct ; and it was assuredly not excusable on 
any of the grounds that accounted for, at all events, if they did not 
excuse, the hatred Nanni Scocco bore towards him. Of course he 
could not suspect the unhappy, hideously ugly Gufone of being his 
rival in the affections of Leonora. But he could not forbear from taunts 
and gibes directed mainly against poor Nanni’s personal deficiencies ;— 
taunts and gibes uttered in Leonora’s presence, which, though, to do 
her justice, she never joined in them, or rewarded them by her smile 
or any other token of approval, she did not, as it seemed to Nanni, 
resent as she might havedone. How could she resent anything from 
the new god of her imagination? She would try indeed to com- 
pensate for such attacks and mortifications by little manifestations of 
kindness and regard. But all this served but little to salve the poor 
fellow’s sore heart, and not at all to moderate his hatred against the 
offender. 

It was, no doubt, true that Il Gufone did offend his handsome 
enemy. His presence was an offence. The old, familiar friendship 
between him and Leonora was an offence. His persevering attend- 
ance on their rambles over the country was a great offence. Casaloni 
would have so much preferred that these hours should have been 
passed a quattro occhi, as the Tuscan phrase is. Occasions were not 
wanting also on which some small share of the mortifications, which 
Casaloni heaped so abundantly on the head of Nanni Scocco, were 
repaid by Il Gufone. There were things which I] Gufone could do 
which the magnificent Cesare could not do, and things which the 
former knew of which the latter was ignorant. There were feats of 
strength and activity, for the display of which their wanderings by 
wood, and stream, and crag would sometimes offer an opportunity, 
which were as child’s play to the long arms, sinewy legs, and rope- 
like muscles of the Gufone, but which the more luxuriously bred 
and more shapely limbs of the heir to all the Casaloni greatness 
could not accomplish. And such occasions were not a little disagree- 
able to the young Marchese. 

It came to pass, therefore, that, although it could not be said of 
Cesare Casaloni that he hated I] Gufone with anything like the same 
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intensity with which Nanni hated him, it was certainly true that he 
had no kindly feeling towards him, 

On one day it happened that Leonora and her two strangely 
assorted companions had wandered to a greater distance than usual 
from home. They were bound on a special excursion which had 
been planned by them for some days previously. Their object was 
to visit one of those wonderful dead cities of an extinct race, of 
which the Maremma contains so many examples, and which prove 
that the district must at one time, some two thousand years or so‘ 
ago, have been as thickly populated and as thriving as it is now 
desolate and poverty-stricken. The proposition had come from 
Tl Gufone, who knew well every hill and valley, and thicket and 
stream, of the surrounding country, and who knew also in a general 
way the meaning and the story of the mysterious names of huge 
walls and Titan-like fragments of the works of human hands, which 
are to be found hidden in the recesses of pathless forests by those 
who know where to look for them. Casaloni was not ignorant of the 
fact that the remains of Etruscan cities were to be met with in the 
Maremma, and was not insensible to the mysterious interest attaching 
to them, and to their power of appealing to the imagination. But 
Tl Gufone knew the names and the localities of them, and was not 
wholly uninstructed as to the general notions respecting the vanished 
race, who raised them, which have been drawn from the study of 
them. 

It was a beautiful day towards the latter end of November, about 
a fortnight after Vallardi had left the party of four in the lone house 
on the promontory above Talamone to their own devices. Perhaps 
November is the most beautiful month of the year in the Maremma. 
October may, perhaps, be called so in Italy generally. But in the 
Maremma October is not free from suspicion of malaria. And the 
autumnal beauties are still in November making that wild district look 
like a garden,—like an abandoned and uncared-for garden, it is true ; 
but with all the wealth of colouring that under less mild skies is only 
rendered to labour. The scarlet berries of the arbutus are still 
making the hill-sides glow in the sunshine; and the reds, the 
purples, the russets, the yellows, and every hue of orange and of gold, 
are decking the woods with such colouring as might drive a pre- 
Raphaelite to despair. 

It was on a sunlit morning, one of the brightest of this part of the 
year, that Leonora, with Cesare and I] Gufone, started early on their 
expedition. On this occasion, even if the Gufone would have per- 
mitted them to go without him, they could not have dispensed with 
his companionship; for he alone knew the exact position of the place 
they wished to find, and was alone capable of showing them the 
way thither across the country. The place in question might have 
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been reached indeed, or nearly reached, the greater part of the dis- 
tance might have been traversed, by roads and paths easy to be found ; 
but they must have thus made the distance very much greater. 
And such was not the method of travel to which they were accus- 
tomed. Il Gufone had no idea of traversing the country in any other 
way than by as nearly following the way “ the crow flies” as possible; 
and he had educated Leonora quite according to his own notions in 
this respect. 

The ancient walls they were bent on visiting are not far from the 
town of Grosseto, the most considerable in all the Tuscan Maremma, 
and the high road from Orbetello to the former city would have been 
the more obvious route for them to traverse. But the traditions 
which had formed Il Gufone were averse from needlessly approaching 
towns. And it made no part of his itinerary to touch Grosseto. 
Many valleys, with their respective streamlets, had to be crossed, and 
many low ridges of mostly wood-covered hill to be climbed and 
crossed, before Il Gufone pointed to a somewhat higher eminence in 
front of them, and told his companions that the ruined city they 
were in search of lay hidden amid the thicket on the top of that hill. 
So thick, so pathless, and so thorny are the thickets in question that 
it is by no means an easy task for a man to win his way through 
them; and it needed all the exertions of her two attendants to 
enable Leonora, little as she heeded such difficulties, to reach the 
walls. 

They are a wonderful sight,—standing there nearly complete in 
their entire circuit, but enclosing nothing save an almost impene- 
trable wilderness of jungle and underwood, filling up thickly the 
interstices between forest trees of secular growth. ‘Traces of routes, 
streets, or roads there are none,—no faintest vestige to be found. 
Yet other remains of similar cities show us with what a Titanic 
massiveness of workmanship roads and streets must have been con- 
structed. Nature, in her long holiday time of some two thousand 
years, has very completely regained her own. But not in two 
thousand years has she been able to obliterate those giant walls. 
There they stand where the strong hands of those unrecorded 
builders placed them, each colossal stone in its place as laid, 
uncemented and holding its own against time by the sole sufficient 
force of its own weight! Huge forest trees have profited by the 
uninterrupted secrecy of centuries to insinuate their roots between 
the blocks of stone, even as they do in the fissures of nature’s rocks, 
and have become old and enormous trees without displacing them. 
The places where once there were gates in the walls may be marked ; 
but trace of the ways that led to them there is none. Allis now thickest 
jangle. And malaria has in these days one of her most inexpugnable 
homes where once was a busy and flourishing city,—probably a port. 
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For the sea is at the distance of a few miles ; fewer than now separate 
Pisa from the coast; and Pisa was a seaport within the historical 
period. The space that now intervenes between this ancient Etruscan 
city and the sea is exclusively composed of an alluvial flat, stretching 
between the old Etruscan hill and the Mediterranean, and doubtless 
produced by the spreading out of the material which the streams 
have in the course of ages brought down from the Apennine. 
Doubtless also these operations of Nature, thus left to work her ends 
in her own fashion, without any control from'the guiding hand of 
man, have produced the malaria, which now revenges man’s neglect 
by rendering pestilential a district once studded by many cities. 


Cuarter VII. 
A BUNCH OF ROSES AND A TOKEN. 


THERE are in one place within the circuit of the walls some remains 
of the substructions of buildings. But it is doubtful whether they 
belong to the Etruscan period. It is difficult, indeed, to say when, 
why, or by whom the fragments still visible can have been built. 
They seem to be the remains of a half-filled cellar, with a small 
remaining portion of superstructure rising to some ten or twelve feet 
above the ground. A small portion of the arch which once covered 
the lower enclosed space, whatever it may have been, remains, and 
still forms a small amount of shelter,—if any creature save wild 
boar or wolf can be supposed to have ever had any need of shelter 
there. There stands this last remaining fragment of a great city, 
—if, indeed, it be not the work of some long subsequent. period,— 
meaningless in the very thickest of the thick wood. Meaningless, 
but not without beauty ; for nature can always achieve that by her- 
self. She will not fit the world for man’s uses without aid from the 
labour of man’s hands. But even though she be, when left to her 
own devices, elaborating death for the race of man, she never fails in 
producing that which is beautiful to his eye. 

And this lone fragment of the work of unknown hands has been 
clothed by her with infinite beauty. The grey of the stones, and 
the mellow red of the old bricks, in their abundant setting of greenery 
of every hue of the forest, from that of the young fern, to that of the 
old ivy, and enamelled with wild flowers, blended into a more cunning 
harmony of colours than ever Indian weavers designed, are all 
elements of, and ministers to, the sense of beauty. The wild rose 
is not common in these forests; but there are a few plants of it in 
this special locality, as if they haunted the spot where man had 
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last lingered here. And one or two plants have thriven wonder- 
fully in the deep mould, the débris of hundreds of generations of the 
vegetable world, heaped on the débris of who knows how many 
generations of man! 

The trio of explorers started, as fighting their way through the 
tangled and thorny underwood, they suddenly came upon the little 
ruin, struck with the extreme beauty of the spot, and by the unex- 
pected apparition of these unobliterated traces of man’s presence in 
a wilderness whese all else had been so effectually obliterated. 

Leonora, with an exclamation of delight, threw herself on the 
ground at the foot of the old wall, where there was a small extent 
of a few feet breadth only of open turf between the ruin and the 
thicket. Cesare Casaloni fell to poetising the occasion, in a fashion that 
was really excusable, considering the provocation. And Il Gufone 
busied himself with carefully examining every foot of the remains. 

“‘ Somebody lived here once!” said he, returning to the spot where 
Leonora was sitting, and where Casaloni was pouring into her ear 
trite poeticalisms, which to her had all the charm of novelty and the 
power to excite her imagination. ‘Somebody lived here once,” said 
Il Gufone, speaking his truism more to himself than to his com- 
panions. 

“ O bello!”’ exclaimed Cesare, with a sneer; “Il Gufone, after 
much thought and long examination, has made a discovery! Yes, 
my poor gnome! there is reason to conclude that real human beings, 
such as those you, not without wonder, see around you, set up these 
stones and bricks once upon a time, and lived here! Now it is better 
adapted as a home for creatures of your species. Non é vero, S’ora 
Leonora ?” 

“The owls, he means, Gufone mio! Yes; it is just a place for 
i Gufi, is it not?” said Leonora, anxious to keep the peace, and to 
soften, as far as in her lay, the insolence of Cesare’s words. 

“Ay! The Gufi and the Gufoni may find a resting-place here 
now!” said poor Nanni, with a sort of dreamy sadness. “ But I am 
thinking that those who lived here once upon a time, whoever they 
may have been ig 

“And you by some strange chance have learned to read, and 
don’t know that!” interrupted Cesare. ‘I thought nobody was so 
ignorant as not to know that these ruined cities were built by the 
Etruscans—our forefathers.” 

“I do know, Signor Marchese, though I am but one of the popo- 
laccio, that the walls we have been looking at were built by the 
Etruscans. Whether they were our forefathers is another matter, 
of which, I take it, your lordship knows as little as I. And whether 
this bit of ruin was the work of Etruscan hands I very much doubt. 
But what I was thinking, Signora Leonora, when I said that some- 
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body had lived here once, was that this place could not have been 
always as pestiferous with malaria as it is now; and I was thinking 
of the causes of the change.” 

“Ts this a bad place, then, for malaria?” asked Cesare, looking 
up from the turf on which he was sitting by the side of Leonora, 
rather sharply. 

“It is one of the worst spots in the Maremma,” replied Il Gufone ; 
‘and a small opening in the thick wood like this is always the worst 
bit of the worst, for the opening teems with the bad air as a 
chimney reeks with smoke.” 

“What the devil then did you bring us here for, you evil-loving 
imp of the devil? If you knew ¥ 

There came a dangerous look into the large red-rimmed eyes of 
Il Gufone for a moment or two, till catching the eye of Leonora 
with some expression in it which had power over him, he dropped 
his own to the ground at his feet, and said with slow and constrained 
words, keeping his eyes fixed on the turf the while, “I thought 
nobody was so ignorant as not to know that all danger from malaria 
is over at this time of the year,—especially after the rains have 
fallen ; and I am sure we have had enough of them lately! You 
need not be afraid for your skin, Signor Marchese, valuable as it 
may be!” 

“T am not thinking of myself, Gufo, as you might have guessed, I 
should have thought, if you had any of the feelings of a man your- 
self ; but———” 

“Look!” cried Leonora, suddenly, feeling that some immediate 
diversion was necessary to avert an open outbreak of quarrel, “ look 
at that bunch of roses there, at the top of that tree ;” pointing, as she 
spoke, to a remarkable cluster, which hung from the topmost sprig 
of a luxuriant plant that had clambered to the very top of a lofty 
pine ; “ who ever saw roses growing in such a place. And of course 
the finest are always the most out of reach! I wish I could have 
that bunch of roses to carry home as a trophy of our day’s work!” 

“* Ecco un’ idea, come Lei stessa, tutta poesia !”’ cried Cesare, looking 
into Leonora’s eyes, as he reclined on the turf by her side, with 
enthusiastic effusion ; “‘ how I delight in an aspiration which can never 
content itself with any prize save the highest !” 

Il Gufone was already stripping off his jacket. ‘‘ You shall have 
the flowers, signora,” he said, “if you have a fancy for them!” And 
without more ado he began to climb the long tapering trunk of the 
pine-tree by the process known to school-boys as “ swarming up.” 
His long sinewy limbs were admirably fitted for the operation ; and 
he went up the tree almost with the facility of a monkey. 

“ What an animal it is! ” said Cesare, stealing, as he spoke a few 
inches nearer to the side of Leonora. 
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“He is a very good and faithful animal, the poor Gufone! And 
I love him very much. You should not tease him so, Signor Cesare!” 
returned Leonora, while an inexplicable sort of feeling began to steal 
over her, making her almost regret that she had sent her faithful 
squire on an errand that would detain him away from her side, over- 
head and out of ear-shot, for many minutes; although when she had 
spoken about the roses she had done so for the express purpose 
of making the opportunity for the little triumph for poor Gufone, 
which she well knew would result from the wish she had expressed, 
and which she had intended should help to soothe the irritation and 
mortification caused by Casaloni’s taunts. 

“You should not tease him so, Signor Cesare, if you care so much 
as you always say you do to please me,” said Leonora; and even as 
the words passed her lips, she seemed to herself to be afraid of the 
sound of them, and to be seized by some strange feeling of some sort, 
that made her wish that Il Gufone would be quick in the execution 
of his task. 

“If I care!” said Cesare, insensibly lessening, by some writhing 
of his body as he lay on the turf, the distance of a few inches which 
separated his head from hers;—* if I care! Is it not the truth, 
Leonora, that you know at the bottom of your heart that I care for 
that more than for aught else in the world?” 

Leonora could not abstain from darting one glance quick as a 
lightning flash from under the shelter of her long eyelashes at her 
companion, before she turned away her drooping head, with a move- 
ment that shook forward a wealth of long black silken hair, as a 
belle of the city might lower her veil. The abundant locks had hung 
loose, since throwing herself on the turf she had removed the large 
contadina’s hat that had confined them. 

“See!” she cried, suddenly clapping her hands, “he has almost 
reached the bunch of roses! Poor Gufone! he is at the very top 
of the tree!” 

“T wish he would stay there!” cried Cesare. 

“Stay there! on the top of that pine-tree!” cried Leonora with 
an affected non-apprehension of the gist of her companion’s words, 
which was prompted by her own increasing embarrassment. ‘“ What 
has the poor Gufone ever done that you should wish such a wish ?” 

“Done! why he is always where he is not wanted !—always follow- 
ing you, as if he were a dog, instead of the stupid Gufo he is! If he 
stayed at the top of the tree, he would not be here, that is all! I 
never can find a moment to speak to you, Leonora; and—and I do 
so want to—to—oh, Leonora! don’t you know what I have been so 
long waiting to tell you? Don’t you know that I love you, Leonora, 
more—oh a thousand times more than J could tell you if I had from 
now till nightfall to talk to you without interruption ?” 
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He had taken her hand in his; and though she still kept her face 
averted from him, she did not make any effort to withdraw it. But 
as he continued to pour into her ears his version of the same tale 
that had doubtless been often told in the same spot two thousand 
years ago, he essayed to insinuate his arm round her waist, as he 
sat beside her. But she frustrated the attempt by springing to her 
feet with the agility of a mountain kid; and shading her eyes with 
her hand, as she looked up into the pine-tree, where Nanni had not 
without difficulty just succeeded in securing the bunch of roses, cried 
aloud, ‘“‘ Bravo, bravo, Gufone! Take care! Take care how you come 
down! It looks very dangerous!” 

“Take your time, man. Don’t be in a hurry, or you may come 
down a great deal quicker than you went up!” shouted Cesare, who 
had sprung from the ground as she rose, and was now again standing 
close to her side. 

“You are not angry with me, Leonora!” he whispered in her ear. 
“Ts it so distasteful to you to be told that I love you? Leonora! 
I never loved any other! I never knew what it was to love, as the 
poets sing of love, till I saw you! Now I knowit! Leonora, have 
you not guessed,—have you not known that all my life has come to 
be love for you? Can you give me no kind word, no kind look, in 
return for my heart—my whole heart, given to you for ever and 
ever? Leonora, will you say no word to me before the opportunity 
of doing so is gone?” 

“Oh, Signor Cesare!” said Leonora, who had now withdrawn her 
gaze from Gufone in the tree, and was holding her face averted from 
her lover, with her eyes riveted on the ground, while her cheeks 
burned, and her heart beat wildly. ‘Oh, Signor, Cesare!” she said, 
in a constrained voice, that seemed to his ears to have almost the 
tone of a sneer in it, “how can that be? How can you talk of 
giving your heart to me—to me, a poor contadina,—you who will 
go away as soon as the Pope will forgive you,—as father says he 
certainly will soon,—go away to be a marchese, and never think any 
more of the poor Maremma, or of any of the people in it!” 

The tears had come into Leonora’s eyes as she spoke thus; but 
she would not for a thousand worlds that Cesare should have guessed 
that they were there. And it was doubtless the effort to conceal all 
indication of that fact that caused her voice, unnaturally constrained, 
to sound as it did in his ear. 

“Oh, Leonora! can you think of me so? You cannot mean it!” 
he said, still whispering in her ear, while his eye watched the 
progress of Il Gufone in his descent, to see how many minutes still 
remained tohim. “It is true that sooner or later I shall doubtless 
be able to show myself at Rome, and that I shall have to leave the 
hospitable asylum where I have met with so much kindness. But 
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forget it! never! Never while I have consciousness to remember any- 
thing. And forget you! Leonora, if you had ever loved, you would 
feel that what you are saying is an impossibility—a monstrosity ! 
Leonora, either I shall win your love to bless and to make my 
entire life henceforward till life is over; or I go hence, not to forget, 
but to carry with me a broken heart—to go back to the world an 
outcast, with all life a dreary blank before me! Leonora, it is not 
the light love of an idle hour that I am offering you. Where is the 
man that could dare to speak to you in such a strain? I am laying 
at your feet the devotion of a life. Yes! Iam to go back to be 
the representative of the honours of my house, and the owner of its 
possessions. But if you will not go with me, if you will not let my 
lot be yours, and my fortunes your fortunes, how infinitely rather 
would I forget, not the Maremma and the love I have there learned, 
but all the rest! How willingly would I pitch my tent among these 
forests, and forget all else save you,—remember naught else, care 
for naught else, and live only for love and for you, Leonora! 
Leonora! For oh! I love—I love you so much—so much, so 
wholly, so passionately, so desperately, Leonora !” 

Il Gufone was now swarming down the trunk of the tree, and in a 
minute or two more would be standing by their side. Leonora still 
held her downcast face averted from him; but he had again made 
himself master of her hand, and he felt that it was trembling in his. 
He had spoken with an energy of passion which might have sufficed 
to charm a less inexperienced ear than that of the young and utterly 
guileless girl by his side, and might have moved to love a heart less 
well inclined to give all itself in return for that which was pro- 
mised her. 

He drew her gently towards him, and as he did so he could hear 
the panting of her bosom, and see the tremor which her emotion 
imparted to every part of her person. 

“ Leonora!” he said hastily, whispering still more lowly in her 
ear, “he will be here in an instant. See, now, you shall give me a 
sign. I leave your dear hand loose in mine. If you cannot love me 
— if my love is distasteful to you—take your hand away. But if 
there is hope for me—if you will not cast from you the devotion of a 
life—tet it lie yet an instant in mine!” 

The little trembling hand was not withdrawn. It trembled a little 
more than before; and the face was more completely averted from 
him than ever. But the hand lay unresistingly in his. And Casaloni 
knew that Leonora loved him. 

In the next instant Il Gufone stood with his bunch of roses by her 
side. 
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THE DIGEST OF LAW COMMISSION. 


Ir was in the reign of the first of the Stuarts that the most remark- 
able of English thinkers directed attention to what, he believed, 
were the chief defects of the law of England— its vast bulk, and its 
want of arrangement. At that time our law was comprised in about 
sixty or seventy volumes of Reports of Judicial Decisions and 
Statutes; and though it was an uncouth system, and was falling 
behind the requirements of the age, it was being shaped into a kind 
of form by the quaint treatise of “Coke upon Littleton,” long the 
novum organum of our legal learning. Yet Bacon did not fail to 
perceive that a jurisprudence which had already taken the form of 
a judge-made case-law, occasionally altered by legislation, was 
pregnant with no inconsiderable mischiefs ; and he summed up these 
in a few sentences, characteristic of his sagacity and forethought. 
Owing to the huge: intricacy of the law, litigation, he said, was 
greatly protracted ; facilities were given to chicane and oppres- 
sion; the judges possessed too arbitrary power; an undefinable 
province of equity was being added to our legal domains; scientific 
legal learning was discouraged ; uncertainty and hazard were 
imported into even ordinary dealings and contracts; “this con- 
tinual heaping up of laws without digesting them making but a 
chaos and confusion, and showing the law to be many times as 
a snare to the people.” The remedy for this state of things, he 
declared truly, would be an “heroical work;” and in the “De 
Augmentis”’ he laid down a bold and elaborate scheme with this 
object, founded evidently on the example set by Justinian in his 
reform of the Roman jurisprudence. Not dissatisfied with the 
substance of our law, to which he inclined “to give light, but no 
new nature,” Bacon: sought to lessen its unmanageable bulk, and 
to mould it into a coherent system, in harmony with actual ideas 
and wants, yet not devoid of philosophic method. For this purpose 
our whole case-law was to be examined, and ranged under heads; 
what was obsolete or irrelevant was to be expunged; the true 
principle was to be extracted from doubtful or conflicting decisions ; 
superfluous matter, or repetitions of the same rules or maxims, were 
to be rejected; and the residuum was to be shaped into a digest, 
arranged according toa regular plan, and illustrated by sufficient 
precedents. A similar process of expurgation and revision was to be 
pursued as regards the statutes; and these when reduced to their 
fitting number, and classified under appropriate titles, were to be 
combined into a separate digest, the two forming one “Corpus Juris.” 
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By these means, in his hopeful language, “the entire body and 
substance of our law would remain, only discharged of idle, and 
unprofitable, or hurtful matter ; and illustrated by order and other 
helps towards the better understanding of it, and judgment thereupon.” 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed, yet the design of Bacon 
remains unfulfilled, and until lately was but little considered. While 
his philosophy has borne magnificent fruits in many and varied 
fields of knowledge, and his method absolutely rules his countrymen 
in scientific pursuits and inquiries, his plan for digesting our juris- 
prudence has been hitherto barren of consequences. Meantime, the 
law whose cumbrous confusion provoked his criticism has expanded 
not less than twentyfold in bulk; and the resulting mischiefs are 
at least as great as when he reviewed them in his famous treatise. 
The half-feudal England of James I., undeveloped, and pent within 
its own seas, does not differ more widely from the mature empire, 
whose power is felt in all parts of the earth, than the legal system 
expounded by Coke differs from that of the reign of Victoria. Our 


case-law fills fourteen hundred volumes, and our statute law about fifty 


more ;_and though parts of this mass have been explained by com- 
mentators of varied merit, none of these have been so comprehen- 
sive, or have obtained such general authority as the still celebrated 
annotator of Littleton. This enormous chaos represents the growth 
of our jurisprudence during six centuries, as, in a state of continual 
progression and decay, and left untouched by the hand of science, 
it has been accommodated in successive ages to our ever-advancing 
civilisation, and has been painfully fitted to modern uses. Since 
Bacon’s time, the elaborate system, intricate, technical, and curiously 
refined, which made up our law of real property, has, bit by bit, 
been crumbling away, and has silently undergone a vast revolution. 
Our law of personal property has embraced large masses of rights 
unknown in past times; and our commercial law has been called 
into being, and has grown rapidly into immense proportions. So, 
too, our criminal and constitutional law has passed through a number 
of phases; our law of evidence and our canons for interpreting the 
meaning of documents, wills, and contracts, have been almost entirely 
created ; and the practice and procedure of our courts have been 
repeatedly and thoroughly altered. These changes could not have 
been made without vast additions to our jurisprudence ; and as they 
have been altogether the work of tribunals gradually establishing new 
rules and principles by improving on precedents, and of Parliaments 
legislating in a tentative manner, by fits and starts, and for special 
exigencies, we need not wonder that by this time they have swelled 
our law into its present amplitude. It should be remembered, more- 
over, that since Bacon wrote, no attempt has been made to reduce to 
order the arrays of judicial decisions and statutes which year after year 
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have been produced; and, accordingly, that whatever is obsolete, 
mere repetition, or useless in these, remains encumbering the “ Corpus 
Juris,” undistingvished from what is living and valuable. The 
result is the chaotic mass known by the name of the Law of England; 
and though in the ordinary affairs of life, and in the usual round 
of litigation, the direct and practical evil of this is less than would 
be thought beforehand, it is nevertheless extremely serious, while 
its indirect consequences are very pernicious. 

We can only briefly indicate the reasons why this state of things 
has continued so long, with mischiefs increasing from year to year. 
As Lord Westbury has said, the intense conservatism of Englishmen 
has had much to do with the matter; the “ Nolumus Leges Angliew 
mutari”’ has been echoed age after age, and has prohibited compre- 
hensive reforms of the law. Something too must be attributed to 
our insular pride, and to our stubborn respect for precedent ; having 
been told for many generations that our jurisprudence was the best 
in the world, this has been accepted by us as a general belief. The 
habit, too, of conferring the prizes of the law on practical talent 
alone, and of not training scientific jurists, has had at once a tendency 
to prolong the existence of a defective system, to discourage the 
peculiar kind of ability that could best appreciate and amend it, and 
to enlist the prejudices and supposed interests of a powerful profession 
against large changes. But other and weightier causes have concurred, 
to be found in the history of the country. Our ancestors during the 
seventeenth century were too deeply engaged in political contests 
to think much of purely legal changes, though Cromwell accomplished 
something in this field, and had he lived would have done more; 
_ and, after the Revolution of 1688, they viewed with jealousy— 
because they saw it identified almost everywhere with despotism—the 
Civil Law, which would have given them the best means for revising 
their own. The eighteenth century was obviously unpropitious to 
any simplification of our legal system. The narrow and wealthy 
oligarchy in which the power of the State then centred, had a positive 
interest in keeping the law in a state which made litigation costly, 
or, at least, except in a few instances, had no motive to abridge or 
improve it; and the burden it laid on the poorer classes was borne 
in silence, or was not considered. The result was that while judges 
of the highest eminence adorned this epoch, and while such parts 
of our jurisprudence as affected sensibly our aristocracy, were 
admirably expounded and illustrated, no thought was bestowed on 
digesting the mass, and setting it out in a definite form. Then came 
the reaction against the French Revolution, and the obstructive 
Toryism typified by Lord Eldon; and in those times, it is unne- 
cessary to say, Law Reform not only was disregarded, but was 
associated with Jacobinism and anarchy. The next era was fruitful 
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in legal changes, and it would be most ungrateful to detract from 
their merits. But the law reformers of that generation—the Romillys, 
Mackintoshes, Broughams, Peels—applied themselves to amending 
the substance, and not the form of our jurisprudence; and while our 
old criminal law has been deprived of its atrocious character, while 
our whole procedure has been happily improved, and our law of 
real property has been freed from much of its absurdity and subtleties, 
our Corpus Juris remains “a sea of precedents and statutes immeasur- 
able and half-explored.”” Modern amendments, indeed, have neces- 
sarily added not a little to its extent and obscurity. 

This state of our law shocks intelligent minds, and besides is full 
of positive mischiefs. If some of the objections urged by Bacon are 
less forcible now than when he wrote, others are decidedly more cogent. 
The chance medley of our jurisprudence is less positively dangerous 
than it has been, the system being comparatively matured, the 
administration of justice being controlled by a powerful opinion and 
an educated Bar, and the character of the judges having risen greatly 
since their independence was effectually secured. But though no 
legal_functionaries in our time could safely compass the ends of 
tyranny through the confusion of our precedents and statutes, our 
courts, owing to this uncertainty, are sometimes necessarily more 
arbitrary in their action, and more harassing and vexatious to suitors, 
than they would be were our law made methodical. So, too, our 
common law is not now invaded by an indefinite equity, those two 
spheres of our jurisprudence revolving in tolerably well settled orbits ; 
but it is equally true that their separation is a cause of grievous and 
needless hardship. Unquestionably every other complaint of Bacon 
is at present better founded than ever. How seriously litigation is 
prolonged, and how greatly its expense is enhanced by the undigested 
condition of our law, must be known to every experienced lawyer. 
“Opinions” highly paid for, yet doubtful ; repeated “consultations ” 
and “attendances ;” “points reserved ”’ in bristling multitude of Nisi 
Prius; interminable “law arguments ;” and the conflicting “judg- 
ments” of ascending grades of legislating tribunals—these are the 
results of a legal system, which, it has been said, gives scope “ for 
arguing anything.” It is evident what an advantage is thus afforded 
to wealth in any dispute with poverty ; and though it cannot be said 
at this day, as it was just forty years ago, that our law “is the 
patrimony of the rich, and the two-edged sword of oppression,” it has 
not become, as Brougham expected, “the inheritance of the poor, and 
the staff of honesty.” As for the uncertainty introduced into number- 
less transactions by our overgrown case-law and statutes, this is far more 
than it was in the seventeenth century ; the mass of decisions on the 
statutes of frauds, of wills, of limitation and prescription, on the 
rule in Shelley’s case, and the vain distinctions between different 
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kinds of future interests in the settlemeht of landed property, show 
that what should be comparatively simple, is perplexed by great and 
needless intricacy. Nor can we doubt that, as Bacon showed, the 
peculiar form of the law of England has discouraged scientific legal 
learning. Lord Westbury remarked, twenty years ago, to a committee 
of enquiry on legal education, that our system tended te develop 
advocates and chamber counsel of the highest ability, but that it was 
positively distasteful to the finest minds, and that an enlightened 
study of the philosophy of law, and of the general principles of 
jurisprudence, was very uncommon among English lawyers. This is 
probably owing, in a great degree, to the difficulty of comprehending 
the law, in any of its parts, however imperfectly, and to the sacrifice 
of generalising power and of deep thought to mere acuteness, produced. 
by constant application to a pursuit in which knowledge can be 
acquired only by a never ceasing comparison of precedents. 

The chaotic state of our law, moreover, leads to mischiefs other 
than those within the ken of the minds of the Stuart period. We 
have reached a time when the conduct of men in authority, more 
than ever before, will be subjected to the control and criticism of 
the great masses of the British people. Acts of power that cannot 
be clearly justified, will occasion certainly serious discontent; and 
an obscure and uncertain condition of law will often expose such 
acts to suspicion. For instance, many Irishmen, at this moment, 
think that the law was unfairly strained in the case of the recent 
trials at Manchester ; not merely from a false national sentiment, but 
because, owing to some legal dicta, they have heard that what is 
called express malice is a necessary element to constitute murder. 
Had the apparent difficulty on this point been removed by a plain 
statement of the law, as we find it in the code of New York, might 
not some irritation have been allayed, and some popular complaints 
been lessened? Many examples, of a like kind, might be adduced, 
as in the case of the rights of aliens, and of the duties of soldiers 
and peace-officers ; in all of these, the complication of our law, and 
more or less conflicting decisions, have a tendency to expose 
authority, even in its most legitimate exercise, to much unfortunate 
opposition and obloquy. The obscurity of our law, moreover, works 
mischievously in another direction, of which our rulers might well 
take notice. It withdraws from sight, and as it were veils the 
defects in the actual substance of the law; and this, though a 
grievance to all, is especially one to the humbler classes. The com- 
mon law of husband and wife is in the highest degree unjust ; but 
an heiress about to marry, who hears from her lawyer that it makes 
another master of her property, secures herself by a proper settle- 
ment. So, too, a capitalist farmer usually protects himself by stipu- 
lations in a lease, against most of the harsh common law rules that 
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mark the relation of landlord and tenant; or a rich testator, who 
wishes to settle his property on his wife and family, knows with 
what aid he can safely traverse the intricacies of the law of limita- 
tion. But the poor continue subject to the operation of these and 
other doctrines of the kind, the relics of a rude and uncivilised age, 
which, comparatively unfelt by the wealthier classes, remain 
embedded in our jurisprudence. If that jurisprudence, instead of 
being concealed in hundreds of mysterious volumes, and contained 
in thousands of miscellaneous cases, were set out in a compendious 
form, and made comparatively easy of access, can we doubt that 
public opinion, ere long, would remove such palpable errors from it, 
and reform it in the interest of the whole people ? 

The merit of any practical efforts to arrange our law into some 
kind of order—a work, pronounced in 1816, by a Royal Commission 
to be impossible—belongs, although in different degrees, to Chan- 
cellors of a very recent period. Lords Cranworth and Campbell 
appointed Commissioners to revise certain parts of the statute book ; 
and the criminal Acts of 1861, and the repealing Acts of obsolete 
statutes, have been the result of their labours. By these measures 
our criminal statutes have been consolidated into a code, and the statute 
book has been disencumbered of a vast amount of irrelevant matter ; 
but:as they do not attempt to deal with the enormous mass of our 
case-law, they have effected comparatively little good. In 1863, 
Lord Westbury reviewed the whole subject in a comprehensive 
speech, deserving the praise of all law reformers. Having pointed 
out with his wonted clearness, the mischievous operation of the present 
system, in aggravating the uncertainty of litigation, and adding to 
its hazard and expense, he proposed that the remedy put forth by 
Bacon should be adopted in our day, and that the whole of our case- 
law and statutes should be formed into a digest, setting out in 
definite order the entire existing law of Lngland. Without 
entering at length into details, he evidently thought that the plan 
of Bacon, itself pursuing a great example, and founded on sound 
reflection and sense, should be followed in the compilation of the 
digest ; that is, that after pruning away superfluous and irrelevant 
parts, and all that is antiquated, and mere repetition, the law, as it 
is, should be expressed in an authoritative summary, with apt 
illustrations ; but we do not collect that he had in view the separa- 
tion into two divisions of our law declared in cases and statutes. In 
consequence chiefly of this address, a Commission was appointed in 
1866, with Lords Cranworth and Westbury at its head, charged 
with the duty of making an enquiry “Into the expediency of a 
digest of law, and the best means of accomplishing that object.” 
In May, 1867, this body, composed, without exception, of men 
eminent for real knowledge of law and jurisprudence, or skilled 
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in legislative composition, or masters of the practice of our courts, 
drew up and published their first report ; and, last November, they 
put forward a scheme for carrying out a digest of our law, which they 
had unanimously pronounced expedient. Having selected certain 
branches of law, which they thought well fitted to be digested, they 
invited members of the Bar to draw out brief specimen digests of 
parts of these, accompanied by one analysis of one whole branch, and 
by any observations that seemed apposite. The avowed object was 
to procure by competition a staff of coadjutors to assist the Com- 
missioners in the arduous task of completing a digest, and we are 
happy to learn that the Bar have shown an honourable readiness to 
respond to this call. . 

We have no space to notice at length the report of the Digest 
Commissioners. After stating what are the elements of our law, it 
proceeds to describe its bulk.and disorder—“ a great chaos of judicial 
legislation ”—-and it indicates briefly the resulting mischiefs. It 
shows next how “a correct digest would go far to remedy this,” 
and how such a work would improve legislation, would conduce to 
the better administration of justice, would “ be advantageous to the 
study of the law,” and would “ be the best preparation for a code, if 
at any future time codification should be resolved on.” In the whole 
of this we fully concur, and we are happy to see that the Commis- 
sioners insist that a simplification of our law is required “on the 
higher grounds of national duty ;” it being, “as they conceive, a duty 
of the State to take care that its laws shall, so far as it is practicable, 
be exhibited in a form, plain, compendious, and accessible, and calcu- 
lated to bring home knowledge of the law to the greatest possible 
number of persons.” As regards the scheme proposed by the Com- 
missioners to provide for the completion of the digest, there is every 
reason to expect its success. The task of examining the mass of our 
law, arranging, and putting it into shape, under the superintendence 
of the Commission, could be obviously entrusted to the Bar alone; 
and, no doubt, a good selection of persons will be obtained by fair 
competition. The subjects, too, set out by the Commissioners for 
specimens of the work to be done, are well chosen, if considered as 
tests to ascertain the fitness of the candidates, and not as parts of an 
organic whole, to be afterwards put together and classified. The 
first, the law of bills of exchange, of promissory notes, and similar 
documents, could not be analysed in a satisfactory manner with- 
out a thorough mastery of our commercial law. A complete and 
accurate sketch of the second, the law of mortgage, including lien, 
requires familiarity with our law of tenure, and, indeed, of real 
property in general, and an insight into our Equity system. Nor 
could any person succeed with the third, the law of easements and 
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other servitudes, unless he were really well acquainted with certain 
parts of the civil law, and with common and real property law, and 
unless he had some degree of skill in tracing difficult and refined 
analogies. In short, it may be said with confidence that the success- 
ful competitors in these essays will be competent to aid in the pre- 
paration of a digest. 

It is obvious, however, that these specimen digests must have 
been intended as tests only, and not as parts of a general work. 
For their subjects have little relation to each other; they do not 
admit of being combined according to a logical arrangement ; they 
belong to distinct departments of law, though crossing each other at 
certain points. And this leads us to say a few words on what, with 
diffidence, we venture to think will be the true mode of compiling 
the digest, and in what form it should be cast. Having selected 
from the competing candidates a certain number of competent 
assistants—and the number evidently cannot be small—the Com- 
missioners should employ these in collecting, analysing, and putting 
into shape the materials of the proposed digest. With this object, 
separate branches of the law will have to be taken in hand by those 
intrusted with the task, and it will be necessary to master and 
bring together the whole of thé case-law and the statutes, out of 
which each branch has been gradually evolved. From this mass 
whatever is obsolete or worthless should be carefully expunged ; 
irrelevant decisions and repetitions should be cast aside as mere 
rubbish ; when the law is certain, it should be declared in distinct 
language, with apt illustrations, and all doubtful or obscure points 
should be ranged together and accurately noticed. By this process 
the substance of the law will be cleared from all superfluous matter, 
and presented in an intelligible aspect; and its component parts 
will be made ready for fusion into a systematic aggregate. This last, 
and by far the most difficult office, should devolve, we think, on the 
Commissioners themselves, or on a few lawyers of the very highest 
powers; and it will be best accomplished by laying down a scheme 
beforehand of the divisions into which the law should fall, according 
to a scientific distribution, and making them, so to speak, the moulds 
to receive and give form to the collected materials. In a word, the 
assistants we have referred to should, in Bentham’s phrase, be the 
hodmen to the work; another body should be the architects, to 
fashion after a preconceived design the great structure of the com- 
pleted edifice. A digest framed in this way would be a coherent and 
methodical whole ; it would be an exact republication of our law as it 
actually exists, but in a scientific shape, in harmony with just legal con- 
ceptions, and in a clear and compendious summary ; and, except that 
it would indicate doubtful positions, would cite a few precedents, and 
refer to them, and would probably have a good deal of borrowed 
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language, it would be a code in its essential features ; in fact, a code 
imperfectly developed. 

As regards the form such a work should assume, we think that 
each separate head of the digest should comprise whatever in our 
case-law, or in our statutes, belongs to it; to divide this would 
be utterly illogical; and, on the whole, we believe the law should, as 
far as possible, be set forth in the actual words of recorded decisions, 
and in the very letter of the statutes. In this respect the remarks 
of Bacon upon the subject recommend themselves. 

In what we have said our readers will see we have assumed that 
the compilation of the digest will be the best means, at the present 
time, of moulding our law into comparative order. This does not 
imply that a digest should be the ultimate form of our corpus juris 
—the most perfect expression of our jurisprudence ; on the contrary, 
we hold that any such work ought to be merely a prelude to a code, 
and the natural forerunner of it. But, for several reasons, we do 
not think that in the actual condition of our law we should make a 
step to a code at once without going through an intermediate stage. 
In the first place, vast as is its size, and rich as it is im many parts, 
the law of England is extremely meagre as regards some important 
subjects, and it would be unfortunate were it codified before the 
deficiency was supplied. For example, several questions of presump- 
tion, and of what we may call the ethics of law, that admit of being 
clearly defined, have not been settled in our jurisprudence, owing to 
the want of generalising thought produced by the study of case-law, 
and to the practice of solving legal difficulties by that convenient 
instrument, a common jury; and it is not suriprisng how often we 
find in practice that a given case “is absolutely without authority.” 
It may be expected that the preparation of a digest will bring out 
these omissions plainly, and will suggest remedies for them in part ;. 
and it would be much better to obtain this result in this manner 
than by elaborating a code which would either retain or amend 
them crudely. In the second place, the substance of our law, as 
regards some branches, is so behind the age, that it would be unwise 
to stereotype it into a code without very considerable alterations ; 
but it is hardly probable that public opinion would permit these to 
be made speedily by any process of codification, or any Commission 
appointed for the purpose. The law, for instance, of husband and 
wife, of marriage, of illegitimate children, and of the limitation of 
real property, should be in several respects re-cast; the distinction 
between Common Law and Equity, a most mischievous accident, 
should be abolished; but these changes seem to be, as yet, distant, 
and a code without them would be premature. It is probable that a 
well-compiled digest would direet attention to these matters by 
making the law more easy of comprehension; and if so, it should 
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certainly precede any attempt to codify our jurisprudence. And» 
lastly, we are disposed to think that the task of framing our law into 
a code without passing it, as it were, through a digest, would be 
one of such extreme difficulty that the result would hardly answer 
expectation. 

A digest framed as we have suggested would certainly not be a 
small work, and it would be the product of considerable labour. 
And, obviously, it would require revision and augmentation, so 
as, year after year, to absorb the fresh elements added to our law 
continually by new decisions and statutes. For this purpose the 
Digest Commission and its assistants should be made permanent, and 
should be charged with the important task of keeping the digest on 
a level with the law. Were this done, it might be fairly expected 
that our jurisprudence would gradually ripen until it had become fit 
to be codified, and to receive at last scientific expression. Nor, even 
when a code should have been completed, would it be possible to dis- 
pense with the services of some body, like a law council, that would 
at intervals introduce into the code, in appropriate language and 
logical order, the new materials which legislation and the application 
of legal principles to strange or unexpected combinations of facts 
would create inevitably in the progress of time. For it is idle to 
suppose that even the most perfect code could anticipate every 
possible contingency, or claim the character of finality; all that it 
could effect would be to put the law of a given period into a sys- 
tematic shape according to actual wants and ideas, and to suggest 
analogies and general principles to guide the lawyer in novel cases. 
Accordingly, a code, unless periodically revised, would be always 
liable to be overgrown by glosses, and to become, at last, a mere text 
burdened with innumerable loose commentaries ;.and this has been 
proved by several examples. The Code Napoleon, for instance, at 
this moment is almost hidden under its many expositions and the 
accessions irregularly made to it; and it has been said that the com- 
plexity of law in France is already formidable. And that the remedy 
is what we have suggested is not only evident from the nature of 
the case, but is maintained by the highest authority. The Indian 
Law Commission have recorded their opinion “that at intervals of 
only a few years the enacted law ought to be revised, and so amended 
as to make it contain, as completely as possible, in the form of defini- 
tions, of rules, or of illustrations, everything which, from time to 
time, may be deemed fit to be made a part of it.” 

Any difficulties, however, in maintaining a code at the standard of 
contemporary needs, are no reasons against codification itself. It 
seems to us idle to argue the question whether the existing chaos of 
our jurisprudence is to be preferred to an exposition of it in clear 
order and logical terms, according to a scientific method. Such 
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apologies as that case-law is more flexible than a rigid code could 
be, and that our common law and statutes are more comprehen- 
sive than any possible code, have served their turn in the cause 
of obstruction, but at the present time hardly deserve notice. A 
“ flexible” law means one that varies, or that cannot be reduced to 
distinctness—rather strange qualities in a rule of right; and un- 
questionably a really good code would have to supply very many 
deficiencies and omissions in our actual jurisprudence. Equally idle 
is the objection that a code could not meet all conceivable cases, and 
that it would be liable to different interpretation, even though ably 
and carefully penned ; as if, however a code fell short of ideal per- 
fection in these respects, it would not be an improvement on things 
as they are. Nor would any one listen now to the plea that the 
codification of our law is impossible, since within a century the same 
task has been actually accomplished by most civilised states; and 
since the law of the State of New York, in a great measure identical 
with our own, and formerly almost equally confused, has been lately 
codified into five moderate volumes. Whatever may be the defects 
in these efforts to simplify law, we believe they have proved in 
every instance a national benefit; and as regards the code of New 
York, we can say that although it is not so well arranged or so ela- 
borate as we could wish, we rise from a perusal of it with genuine 
admiration for its authors. We doubt not, therefore, the time will 
come when England will follow this example; and we feel convinced 
that a digest of our law should not only ever keep a code in view, but 
should be framed with special reference to this object. For the reasons, 
however, we have already given, it is desirable that our law should 
go through a preliminary process of expurgation and arrangement 
before it shall be thoroughly re-cast; that a digest, embodying the 
law as it is in a methodical system, and in language distinct and 
clear, but in use in our courts, should precede the making of a 
scientific code ; and one heartily wishes the Commissioners engaged in 
this great work good speed in their labours. 
Wiiiam O’Connor Morris. 
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ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE CONTINENT. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 1868. 
EDUCATION is a subject on which every one asserts his right to speak, and the 
consequence is a multiplication of theories and of treatises so rapid that it far 
outstrips the reading capacities even of those who are most interested in educa- 
tional questions. But the study of one really authoritative book spares us 
the necessity of reading many others, and we cannot be too grateful for a 
work like the present, written as it is by a man of high genius, who, to his 
hereditary interest in education, adds a long, ripe, and varied experience, and who 
describes his facts and states his conclusions in a singularly pure and winning 
style. In 1865 Mr. Arnold was appointed by the Schools Inquiry Commission to 
investigate the educational system of the upper and middle classes in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland ; and the work now before us is a handsome 
and convenient reprint of the report which he has drawn up, divested of details 
in which the general reader would take little interest. It is a narrative of 
observations continued during seven months in the four countries named; and 
although Mr. Arnold’s facts and inferences must carry with them very great 
weight in settling problems which have long been under dispute, they are not 
stated with the heat of a partisan, but in the calmest and most judicial 
manner. The dignified and persuasive tone which Mr. Arnold has adopted 
will give him even more weight than if he had entered as a formidable gladiator 
into the arena of controversy, armed with those keen and polished weapons 
of wit and satire which no man knows how to wield more effectively than him- 
self. In his short and weighty preface Mr. Arnold points out the entire fallacy 
involved in the assumption of Lord John Manners and others, that ‘‘ our 
primary education is ahead of all countries in the world except Prussia.” He 
shows that the tables from which this conclusion was deduced are wholly 
untrustworthy ; that the sense in which the word ‘scholar ” is used by the 
Educational Commissioners is widely different from that in which it is used in 
France and Germany, and implies in most cases an amount of attainment 
immeasurably inferior; that whereas in England Mr. Fraser “ thinks it vain 
to talk of keeping in school the mass of our children after their tenth year,” . 
Swiss and German children, on the other hand, are obliged to be under teaching 
from their sixth to their fifteenth year; that our schoolmasters are socially and 
ungenerously discouraged, as though their influence were regarded with posi- 
tive jealousy ; that since the Revised Code, and its payment for results, our 
education has dwindled more and more into a matter of ‘‘ the three R’s;” and 
that, in national education, prosperity and compulsoriness have generally gone 
together. So that, on the whole, Mr. Arnold evidently inclines to the judgment 
of a foreign report, which he contrasts with our own too self-complacent 
imaginations, that ‘‘l’Angleterre, proprement dite, est le pays d’Europe ov 
instruction est le moins répandue.’’ These reasonings are so important that 


it seems desirable to draw special attention to them; but the main part 
of Mr. Arnold’s book is devoted, not to the primary, but to the secondary 
education of the Continent ; and with respect to this also he endeavours to prove 
that in England, as compared with France and Prussia, the middle class in 
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general is brought up on the second rather than on the first plane ; that technical 
and special education ought not to be an isolated matter, but ‘‘the crown of a 
long co-ordered series, designed and graduated by the best heads in the 
country ;” and that, partly from our crude jealousy of State interference, partly 
from our high opinion of our own energy and wealth, we settle the most im- 
portant matters (such as competitive examinations and other questions con- 
nected with schools) without any appeal to the best educational opinion in the 
country. 

Into Mr. Arnold’s most interesting account of the various continental systems 
which he examined it is, of course, impossible for us in this brief space to follow 
him; but if we are ever to have any legislation on the subject which is worth 
the name, it is the plain duty of all who take part in it to consider carefully 
the facts which Mr. Arnold has had such exceptional opportunities for 
observing. No unprejudiced man will, I think, rise from the perusal of his 
report without a saddening conviction—a conviction possibly deepened by per- 
sonal experience—that the intellectual training afforded to boys in France and 
Germany is far more rich and valuable than that enjoyed by the great majority 
of English boys. That there is another and more encouraging aspect of the matter 
no one will deny; for no one in his senses would exchange the brightness, the 
freedom, the self-government, the healthy and happy elasticity, which prevail in 
our best English schools for that moping listlessness which we haye sometimes 
observed in German play-grounds, or for the surveillance, the confinement, in a 
word, the vie de caserne, which so unhappily characterises the /ycées of France. But 
to assume that we cannot improve our teaching without injuring the physique 
and high spirits of our boys,—and that all who advocate a wider and more 
fruitful system of instruction must necessarily desire the evils, due to other 
causes, which in some cases accompany it,—is to adopt a style of argument so 
shallow that its prevalence would surprise us if we did not know that it 
originated in the very deficiencies which some of us are trying to remove. 

We are glad to claim Mr. Arnold’s high authority for many of the views 
which have recently been pressed upon public attention by school-reformers. 
Thus he is opposed to our present ‘ half-disgusting, half-ridiculous ” method 
of flogging (p. 81), a relic of barbarism which will probably have disappeared 
before ten years are over; he draws a just distinction between the elementary 
facts and the philosophic rationale of grammar (p. 83); he points out that — 
England alone is still content to make Euclid her text-book of geometry 
(p. 87); he calls attention to the volume and irresistibility of the disbelief in a 
solely classical culture, and the demand for a scientific training (p. 95); he 
quotes the eminent name of Mr. Marsh in favour of the view that a mere 
polyglot familiarity with spoken languages ‘‘tends to make the thoughts thin 
and shallow, and so far from in itself carrying us to vital knowledge, needs a 
compensating force to prevent its carrying us away from it” (p. 267); he shows 
that Greek and Latin, when not taught in a wooden and pedantic manner, but 
with a real reference to the literature which they enshrine, may be transformed 
from a dull mechanical discipline into a valuable and formative knowledge 
(p. 238); and, lastly, he tells us how much we lose by our present aimlessness, 
and how necessary it is to fix a centre of responsibility in an educational minister, 
aided by a high council of education, which shall comprise, without regard to 
politics, the persons most entitled to a hearing on educational questions. 
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Generally speaking, he regards the present state of things with unconcealed 
disquietude. Seven years ago he urged upon us an organisation of our secondary 
instruction. ‘‘That advice passed perfectly unheeded, the hubbub of our sterile 
politics cOntinued, ideas of social reconstruction had not a thought given them, 
our secondary instruction is still the chaos it was; and yet now, so urgent and 
irresistible is the impression left upon me by what I have again seen abroad, I 
cannot help presenting myself once more to my countrymen with an increased 
demand,—organise your secondary and your superior instruction.” 

This brief sketch gives no adequate conception of the extreme value of this 
book. It is one of the most important contributions to a most important ques- 
tion, and even ‘‘ amid the hubbub of our sterile politics,” it is to be hoped that 
it may meet with the attention which it so well deserves. 


FREDERIC W. FARRAR. 


THE ANNALS OF RurRAL BencAt. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., of 
the Bengal Civil Service. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 
THE title of this book does not give a hint of its quality. One does not 
expect much from Annals of any sort; and although there seemed a chance 
of something excellent when the Annals might, perhaps, relate to a subject 
of which so much has to be learnt as native life in India, still a very small per- 
formance would have satisfied expectation. The fragmentary notes of an 
observer during an up-country residence, containing glimpses of the under- 
currents of native life, would have answered to the title; and if the observer 
had been shrewd and keen-eyed, the book would have been useful as well as 
pleasant. But the reader of this volume soon finds himself in contact with 
something very different, and altogether superior; with the history of India 
under English rule from a novel point of view, and that history treated by a 
master’s hand. Mr. Hunter, in a word, has applied the philosophic method of 
writing history on a new field. What concerns him is the people of whom he 
writes—their ways of life, their social and economic development, their religion; 
and he does not merely investigate facts—though to have the facts investigated 
was here a matter of first importance—he uses them, as an historian ought, to 
illustrate principles of government and of social progress. This is plainly a 
great thing to do for even a portion of the people of India, who, as Mr. Hunter 
points out, have been thrust too much in the background in the histories 
of English conquest. That conquest, in its turn, may not be unsusceptible of 
philosophic treatment; it has had, and still has, a strong reflex influence on 
English development, and at a certain stage it must blend with the stream of 
the real history of India; but, for the present at least, and so long as it is 
treated mainly as a theme for dramatic narration, it can form a very little part 
of genuine Indian history, and so Mr. Hunter regards it. In another way he 
is true to the character of a philosophic historian. He is dealing with primi- 
tive races; and he fully appreciates the bearing of discoveries as to the language, 
customs, ideas, and social organisation of such races, on the problem of early 
history. With them the past is now become to science more important than 
the present. We can hardly over-estimate, indeed, the value to sociology of 
an authentic account of the evolution of early civilisations ; among other results, 
for instance, it must inevitably have a decisive effect on the popular notions of 
the origin of man and of religions; but such an account is only to be got at by 
the labours of men like Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter’s gifts as a philosophic 
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historian and investigator are fully supported by his talent as a writer. He is 
equally at home in localising his story, describing the effects of an Eastern 
famine, photographing a race like the Santals, and restoring the dimmed out- 
lines of the Aryan invasion of India. The grace and ease and steady flow of 
the writing almost make us forget, when reading, the surpassing severity and 
value of the author’s labours. 

The book is Indian history in a new fashion, and it follows that it must be 
local. India as yet is only a geographical expression, and this mode of writing 
history requires that especial note should be taken of differences of race and 
social conditions. There must be many books like the present, and perhaps 
the social conditions of the various peoples of India must have more in common 
than is now the case, before a general history will be possible. But the author 
has the merit of showing the way; while the district he describes must be 
typical of many others. That district is Beerbhoom and Bishenpore, the 
western part of Lower Bengal; and in following its fortunes during the 
ninety years of British rule, we see reflected as in a mirror the main current 
of the people’s history in at least one province of the empire. The thread 
of the narrative is very simple. The event which immediately preceded the 
English administration of Bengal was a terrific famine, which cut off ten 
millions of the people, disorganised the entire community, and laid waste 
the land. Destruction was wonderfully swift. The hillmen invaded the lower 
country, and added their ravages to those of famine and pestilence; the robbers 
were only a little more injurious than the tigers and elephants which roamed 
at will—the latter trampling down whole villages in their course ; peaceful agri- 
culturists, overwhelmed by their calamities, joined the bands of robbers rather 
than be their victims any longer; in ten years from the famine some parts of 
the province which had been most populous were covered with impenetrable 
jungle. All through the early part of this century, and even later, the conse- 
quences continued to be felt. It is chiefly with the re-settlement of the Santals, 
one of the hill-tribes, that Mr. Hunter is occupied in this volume; but he 
shows generally the new conditions which have been introduced under English 
rule into the social economy of Bengal. The employment for labour secured by 
English capital and enterprise has helped to extinguish the old predial slavery ; 
and the formation of roads, and the general amelioration of the province, 
have extinguished the danger of famine. Orissa, as a district to which English 
enterprise has not penetrated, is an exception which proves the rule. What 
happened there in 1866 happened all over Bengal in 1770, and would have been 
universal again but for the roads and railways which brought supplies from 
other provinces. Even to blame a Government for not preventing the effects of 
a famine is a new thing in India; before, it was the order of nature that when 
the crops perished the people should die. The contrast is worth describing as 
Mr. Hunter describes it, for it gauges roughly the real benefit of England to 
India; but there is sufficient in the opposite sense to prove what our short- 
comings are. It is pitiable enough to read in the early history of our rule, 
that, when the people were dying, their sufferings were aggravated by the 
rigour of the collection of the taxes. But there are modern instances as well. 
Thus Mr. Hunter’s most valuable sources of information were the documents 
in a forgotten press of a District Treasury, which he stumbled on by accident 
—reports and memoranda containing the results of many years’ inquiries 
into the laws, customs, and resources of the district, designed as the basis 
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of a land settlement in accordance with native usage, but forgotten for the 
last fifty years amid other cares of Government. The work which might have 
been acgpmplished fifty years ago has yet to be done. This is one fact which 
tells its own tale of inadequate government and worse; the other is the 
cause of the Santal insurrection thirteen years ago. The two millions of this 
race were actually brought into conflict with their English masters, without 
any intention to rebel, merely because they suffered from Hindu usurers, and 
the oppressive powers which the law gave them, and there was no agent of the 
Government on the spot to wnderstand the grievance. The insurrection was 
crushed ; but when the mischief was done inquiry was made, and the demands 
of the rebels were granted. One may imagine the ruin and anarchy into 
which Bengal had fallen, when a rule so neglectful has prospered so well in com- 
parison; the neglect is not, therefore, excused. In our premature civilisation, 
again, Mr. Hunter foresees a new danger. The native races, having no high 
standard of comfort, multiply rapidly, when the old checks to population by 
famine and anarchy are removed. They increase at a rate ‘‘ which threatens to 
render the struggle for life harder under British rule than under Mussulman 
tyranny.” Unless we provide for the changes of an imported civilisation, we 
may awake any day to find that the blessings of British rule have been turned 
into curses. Yet we have not statistics, or the means of getting them, of the 
population or resources of a single district in Bengal. 

This is all too brief an account of one side only of Mr. Hunter’s book. Not 
less important—perhaps more imporfant—are his chapters on ethnology and 
primeeyal history. In a general way, it is known that India contains various 
tribes and peoples; that there have been successive waves of invasion ; that 
the Hindus were themselves invaders; that there is an amalgam of races in some 
parts, while elsewhere are pure breeds of the most primitive and various types. 
But Mr. Hunter records precisely the state of the case on the ‘‘ ethnic frontier” 
in Lower Bengal, where the wave of Aryan invasion was checked by the high- 
landers of Beerbhoom. The relations’of the borderers, and of conquerors and 
conquered ; their influence on each other’s languages and religion ; their mutual 
and different traditions and customs, are all critically examined with an eye to 
the main issue. What important topics are treated may be seen from some of 
the conclusions—that Buddhistic monotheism did not succeed Brahmanism, 
but was the first highly-organised religion, in Lower Bengal; that Brahmanism 
there expelled Buddhism, but Brahmanism of an impure sort, corrupted by 
the demon-worship of the aborigines of the land; and—the foreshadowing of 
a conclusion—that as the Indo-Aryan languages have been traced to a common 
source, so there can be traced a more primitive common language in which these 
and the other great branches of human speech have their roots. The comparative 
dictionary of the non-Aryan languages of India which Mr. Hunter announces, 
may be looked for with much interest, not only by philologists, but by all who 
take any interest in researches into early history. RoBERT GIFFEN. 


Tur EarTHLtyY ParApiseE. A Poem. By WitLiAm Morris, Author of ‘The 
Life and Death of Jason.” London: Ellis. 1868. 

At a time when lovers of poetry are overwearied with excess of purely sub- 

jective verse, some of it deep and admirable and sincere, much of it mere hollow 

echo and imitation, and most of it essentially sterile in its solutions, it is no 

small thing to possess such a poet as Mr. Morris. His mind seems to have 
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travelled in paths remote from the turgid perplexities of a day of spiritual 
transition. Either the extraordinary directness and brightness of his tempera- 
ment have made him unconscious of them, or else they have presented them- 
selyes to him for a space just long enough to reveal their own futility and flat 
unprofitableness, and then have vanished away, leaving him free to follow 
the lead of his genius. We nowhere see in his work the enfeebling influences 
of the little doubtings, and little believings, and little wonderings, whose thin 
wail sounds in a conventional manner through so much of our current writing, 
whether in prose or verse, weakening life and distorting art. Mr. Morris’s 
central quality is a vigorous and healthy objectivity; a vision and a fancy ever 
penetrated by the colour and light and movement of external things, just as 
they stir and penetrate the painter. It is because he is possessed by this 
most excellent spirit in all sincerity that he is able to produce such perfect 
effects by the plainest strokes. People who talk the conventional cant about 
word-painting, this phrase usually denoting a sickening process of accumulated 
epithet and names of piled-up objects, should turn to a page of the ‘‘ Jason” or 
‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” and watch how the most delicious pictures are pro- 
duced by the simplest and directest means. To take the first instance that 
offers as one turns over the pages haphazard, mark the life, colour, and dis- 
tinctness in such lines as these :— 
“‘ Now, ’midst her wanderings, on a hot noontide, 

Psyche passed down a road, where, on each side, 

The yellow corn-fields lay, although as yet 

Unto the stalks no sickle had been set; 

The lark sung over them, the butterfly 

Flickered from ear to ear distractedly, 

The kestrel hung above, the weasel peered 

From out the wheat-stalks unafear’d, 

Along the road the trembling poppies shed 

On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves and red.” 
Or this picture of remotest Thule :— 
‘Then o’er its desert icy hills he passed, 

And on beneath a feeble sun he flew, 

Till, rising like a wall, the cliffs he knew 

That Pallas told him of: the sun was high,’ 

But on the pale ice shone but wretchedly : 

Pale blue the great mass was, and the cold snow: 

Grey tattered moss hung from its jagged brow. 

No wind was there at all, though ever beat 

The leaden tideless sea against its feet.” 
Mr. Morris’s descriptions, condensed, simple, absolutely free from all that 
is strained and all that is artificial, enter the reader’s mind with the direct and 
vivid force of impressions coming straight from the painter’s canvas. There is 
no English poet of this time, nor perhaps of any other, who has so possessed 
this excellent gift of looking freshly and simply on external nature in all her 
many colours, and of reproducing what he sees with such effective precision 
and truthfulness. One trait and consequence of the same quality, by the way, 
is his sparing use, almost no use, of simile, which is supposed to be the pecu- 
liar figure of the story-teller from Homer downwards. More than one fine 
poem of our day has gone near having its effects destroyed by the writer’s ex- 
cessive resort to a figure which is so soon apt to wear the look of an artifice. 

Another of Mr. Morris’s most characteristic and most delightful qualities, 

nearly always found in men of the healthy objective temperament, is the 
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low-toned, crooning kindliness to all the earth which one hears through all his 
pleasant singing ; and akin to this a certain sweet sadness as of the old time. 
There ara,not more than two or three passages in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” 
where this is deliberately and articulately expressed ; here is one :— 
“Sirs, ye are old, and ye have seen, perchance, 
Some little child for very gladness dance 
Over a scarcely-noticed worthless thing, 
Worth more to him than ransom of a king. 
Did not a pang of more than pity take 
Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 
But for your own, for man that passes by, 
So like to God, so like to beasts that die ? 
Lo, sirs, my pity for myself is such, 
When like an image that my hand can touch, 
My old self grows unto myself grown old.” 
As a rule, this sense of ‘‘ more than pity” Mr. Morris leaves inarticulate, as 
the musician is constrained to leave it, and we only feel its presence vaguely, 
as one may in strains of quaint music. The old men and grey whose adven- 
tures form the staple of the prologue, and who sit with modest patience in the 
background of all the stories, perhaps do something to impart to the whole this 
effect at once of sadness and of calm. The note of the poem is exquisitely 
struck in the half-dozen stanzas which open the volume :— 
- “ Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a-row, 
While still unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 
“ So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 
If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 
Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 
Where tossed about all hearts of men must be ; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day.” 

There were some weak and inappreciative souls, one has heard, who found 
the ‘‘ Jason”’ somewhat touched with monotony of story. They can scarcely 
find the same fault with ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” which is full of change and 
variety of personage and incident. When it is complete, it is not too bold to 
anticipate for it a longer duration in the minds and hearts of men than per- 
haps any contemporary verse. It is less marked than any other with the 
accidental and transient moods of this time, and most strongly marked with 
those broad and unsophisticated moods that enchant men forall time. Mean- 
while, for us it is full of that reposeful serenity, purity, freshness, and vivid 
objectivity which the mind loves always, but which it yearns for thirstily in 
turbid and broken times like these. EDITOR. 


A Memorr oF Baron Bunsen. Drawn, chiefly from Family Papers. By 
his Widow, FranceEs, Baroness BunsEN. 2 vols. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1868. 


THOosE to whom the late Baron Bunsen was only known through books and 
newspapers are apt to mistake the “place in history” which he filled. On the 
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other hand, not only his close friends, but even acquaintances whose personal 
knowledge of him was cf the slightest, had no difficulty in understanding the 
source of his influence, great in Germany, and even greater in England. The 
Memoirs now published by Baroness Bunsen will do much to bring the judg- 
ment of public opinion to the level of that of private friendship, so minute and 
faithful is the picture of the man and his life preserved in her descriptions and 
the well-selected letters and papers which fill the greater part of the two volumes 
of biography. 

When Bunsen first came to England, Exeter Hall received him with open 
arms; but this was not a state of things to last, considering how staunch an 
advocate of free inquiry the German philosopher and statesman was—how set 
he was on the acquisition of new knowledge, even at the expense of the old— 
therefore how thoroughly out of intellectual sympathy he must have been with 
those whom he found so blandly satisfied, as he said, ‘‘ to go on threshing the 
old straw.”’ Thus he naturally came to figure in the minds of a large fraction 
of the religious world, as he still continues to figure, in the character of a 
German heresiarch, only too successful in spreading his native rationalism in 
England by his books and his social influence. Dr. Rowland Williams, in an 
essay on Bunsen’s “Biblical Researches” in the Essays and Reviews, ven- 
tured to bring forward his views on Messianic prophecy and other theo- 
logical topics, setting them forth in the considerate way in which a writer 
states opinions with which he feels at least a general agreement; and it was 
fortunate for this Germanising critic that the law stood as a wall between him 
and the storm of theological fury which he brought down on his devoted head. 
Still, such a view of Bunsen is quite one-sided. Theologians may call him a 
heretic, if they will; but few who read his life will deny, what his friends knew 
all along, that through life the intense religious convictions of his early youth 
never quitted him, and that there have not lived many men more full of 
Christian faith and spirit. By the intellectual classes of his own country he 
was, in fact, looked on as a Pietist. When a student at Gottingen, he went 
out in the midst of a divinity lecture in disgust at the irreverent handling of 
sacred subjects by an eminent professor, who remarked, on seeing him leave 
the room, that he supposed some one out of the Old Testament had slipped in 
unrecognised. The audience received the sarcasm with much laughter, ill as it 
defined their fellow-student ; for if ever a man came out of the New Testament 
rather than the Old, he did. Bunsen stood through life as one of a small 
minority among German theologians, distasteful to the high rationalistic school 
for his evangelical principles, yet repelled from those who could have sympa- 
thised with his devout character and simple faith, by his sense of their intel- 
lectual darkness and their bondage (to quote his own forcible words) to ‘the 
barbaric delusion which casts all knowledge aside, and reckons upon the breathing 
of the Divine Spirit through the ‘waste and howling wilderness’ of the empty 
mind, like the blast through the apertures of a ruined hall.” 

Bunsen’s immense learning, his breadth of view, and the nobleness of his 
personal character, combined to make him a great theological teacher. But it 
is necessary to distinguish between the spirit of thought which he could and 
did transmit to those who came within his wide range of influence, and the 
dogmatic results of his own researches, which not even his most direct disciples 
could accept as a whole. The constitution of his mind was, indeed, such as to 
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make it impossible that his works, full of profound learning and suggestion as 
they are, should be accepted as standard authority. His power of forming 
strongly-marked opinions, invaluable for practical purposes, stood him in ill 
stead wh®n turned on inquiries in ancient history and theology, requiring for 
their treatment the most cold-blooded and lawyer-like caution. His mind was 
like a ballot-box with a side for ‘‘ yes” and a side for ‘‘no,” and every opinion 
presented to him must go definitely one way or the other; whereas, the fitting 
place for even the best opinion as yet attainable on many of the dim and abstruse 
problems which so largely occupied him, is the intermediate limbo of doubt 
that lies between proved truth and proved falsehood. In his ‘‘ God in History,” 
for instance, he observes that the Egyptians were a surviving ‘“‘ antediluvian” 
people, and he makes this startling assertion (which, I believe, rested on some 
most inconclusive argument on local Flood-traditions) in as calmly matter-of- 
fact a way as though he had been stating that they wrote in hieroglyphics, and 
made mummies of their dead. Yet this same book, invalidated as it is by over- 
hasty conclusions on insufficient evidence, is not only full of thought and 
learning, but holds an important place in the development of the now rapidly- 
growing philosophy of religion—the place which belongs to a bold, original, 
and catholic attempt to trace the history of the world’s “religious conscious- 
ness,” not in Judaism and Christianity alone, but upward from the ethics of 
Chinese philosophers and the ecstasies of Tatar shamans. Even in religion and 
philosophy, Bunsen was not content to be a mere writer, but sought to give 
more practical result to his views. Thus he not only studied and wrote on 
Liturgies, but actually made a vigorous effort to introduce into the German 
Protestant Church a form of services modelled on that of the Church of England. 
And thus again, not satisfied with taking up and carrying on himself the hiero- 
glyphic researches of Young and Champollion, of which he was one of the first 
to see the value and importance, he made the matter a national one; for it was 
through his influence that the German expedition to Egypt was organised, 
and a beginning made of the researches of the eminent German school of 
Egyptologists. 

The events of Bunsen’s life, as we read them in his letters and journals, 
follow so naturally one upon another, that we are apt not to notice how excep- 
tional were both his character and the career that this character made for him. 
That the poor student at Géttingen, to whom it was promotion to be made an 
extra teacher at the Gymnasium, should have succeeded Niebuhr in his diplo- 
matic post at Rome; that he should have risen to such favour at the Prussian 
court that the courtiers said the King could do no more for him unless he meant 
to ‘‘adopt” him; that he should have become not only Prussian Minister in 
England, but the most popular and influential of distinguished foreigners—a 
man to be recognised wherever he went, and stared at, as he said, like a spotted 
dog—these are points of a remarkable career. As a rule, the German nobility 
is able to keep such positions for those within its own magic circle; but Bunsen 
had not only no aristocratic connections in his own country, but was, from first 
to last, detested by what is now called the Kreuz-Partei, for excellent reasons, 
both personal and political. His father, an old officer, who had hoped in vain to 
obtain by good service the promotion only given to family influence, and who 
at last gave up his profession and went home to copy law-papers for a livelihood, 
laid on his son the pithy injunction, ‘‘ ducke dich nicht vor Junkern ;” and this 
advice the younger Bunsen faithfully obeyed. He eyen took the unusual and 
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significant step of accepting a life-barony, thus making himself a living symbol 
of an aristocracy of merit as opposed to an aristocracy of birth. Nor were his 
political sentiments more congenial to the Absolutist party, whose sympathies 
could not have often coincided with those of a philosopher who published his 
opinion that the political condition of Germany was one of “ civilised slavery 


. and barbarism,” an avowal which even we in England, who are tolerably 


accustomed to plain speaking, must consider as putting in a somewhat 
extreme light the contrast between the civil rights of Germans and of English- 
men. . 

Ending his official career with the beginning of the Russian war, Bunsen 
returned to Germany. In his pleasant home at Heidelberg he went back to his 
antiquities and philosophy—probably glad to leave the whirl of London society 
for the terrace where he used to walk up and down meditating, or drawing out 
some newly-arrived student, and the quiet library upstairs where he liked to 
show his visitors the Neckar flowing below his windows, and to compare it with 
the Jordan. I remember taking him there thé first account of the dis- 
covery of the flint implements in the drift, which he of course seized on as 
confirmatory evidence of his calculations of the twenty thousand years of Egyp- 
tian chronology—calculations in which, whatever we may think of their details, 
he arrived, at any rate, at general results which have since become more 
popular. Since his early manhood at Rome, where he married his English 
wife and became familiar with some admirable types of English character, 
Bunsen began to establish himself in the important position of a mediator 
between Germany and England—a German among Englishmen, and an English- 
man among Germans. It was, indeed, to his native country that he retired to 
spend his last years in that genial simplicity of life which Germans, wiser than 
we are in such matters, take so kindly to. Yet he must have looked to events 
and prevailing opinions in his adopted country with more satisfaction than at 
home. It would be a hard task to try to ascertain exactly the effect Bunsen 
produced on the English mind at large; but there is no doubt that he did 
influence strongly many leading Englishmen with whom he came in contact— 
—men of the stamp of Arnold, Gladstone, and Stanley—to say nothing of others 
whose minds were less sympathetic with his own. And whether his share was 
small or large in promoting the growth of the Broad Church party, it is plain 
that the tendency of this influential and increasing section of English theolo- 
gians has been, in great measure, toward the principles which Bunsen so 
enthusiastically advocated. Could he have lived a few years longer, he would 


’ have rejoiced to see, in the increased intelligence and more philosophic tone of 


our better theological literature, effects of a progressive movement which has 
as yet shown no symptoms of decline. E. B. Tytor. 


THE History OF THE Kinas or Rome. By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. 
London; Bell and Daldy. 1868. 
THE special design of this history is very clearly indicated in the preface. It 
is to rescue the early Roman annals from oblivion, and to undo, as far as may 
be, the work of destruction to which almost all recent historians of Rome have 
devoted themselves. ‘‘‘Negemus omnia; comburamus annales, ficta hec 
esse dicamus ;’ such seems to have been the maxim of almost every critic and 
historian who has handled this subject since the days of Niebuhr. . . . Tho 
work now offered to the public is written on a directly opposite plan. The 
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object of it is to preserve, instead of to destroy, as much as it may be possible 
of the ancient history ; and in this respect, at least, it may lay claim to com- 
parative novelty.” ‘No one can hesitate to acknowledge our great obligations 
to Germaa scholars. With marvellous enthusiasm and with characteristic 
thoroughness they have devoted themselves to the most uninterestmg drudgery 
of literature ; they have collated manuscripts, purified texts, searched all extant — 
literature for references and quotations, heaped together in voluminous com- 
mentaries huge masses of learned opinions on all disputed or disputable points, 
and so rendered it possible for others to complete what they themselves have 
left unfinished. At the same time we may congratulate ourselves that English 
scholarship is becoming, after a long slavery, once more independent. Un- 
discriminating belief provoked and justified a universal scepticism, but surely 
the end of scepticism is not only to remove the chaff, but to sift out the 
wheat. It may be improbable that Rome was founded by Romulus, but it 
is perfectly certain that it must have had some foundation, and to discover its 
true origin, and not merely to disprove contradictory or uncertified traditions, 
is the proper business of the historian. 

Perhaps the most suggestive part of Dr. Dyer’s book is the preliminary dis- 
sertation on the sources of early Roman history and the credibility of its 
internal evidence. ‘The first question is whether /etéers were known at Rome 
in the time of the kings; and if they were, whether there is any reasonable 
ground for supposing that they were employed to record the political events of 
that period. The evidence on this point seems so much beyond dispute that 
Dr. Mommsen places at an immemorial period the introduction of alphabets 
and writing into Italy, whilst scarcely the most sceptical historians can offer 
more than vague suggestions and doubtful inferences in opposition to the con- 
current testimony of the ancient authors. Letters may, indeed, have been 
rare, as Livy himself infers, and what we may call ‘literary purposes” may 
scarcely have come into existence in the time of the earliest kings. Neverthe- 
less, not only was writing employed for public records, but these very records, 
Dr. Dyer urges, are the original sources of early Roman history. Some of them 
escaped destruction at the hands of the Gauls, but even those which were lost 
in that great calamity had existed long enough, and were known well enough, 
to be remembered, and so to furnish a trustworthy foundation for those more 
recent compilations by which they were replaced. 

The first in importance of the ancient records were the Annales Maximi, 
which Dr. Dyer infers from a passage in Cicero, De Oratore II. 12, were still 
extant, even in Cicero’s time. Quoting other evidence of the nature of these 
Annales and their existence in comparatively modern times, and the use made of 
them even by Livy himself, he answers with great sagacity the objections of 
Schwegler, Niebuhr, and others, exhibiting the extreme weakness of the infer- 
ences by which Niebuhr arrives at the conclusion that it is certain that the 
Annales Maximi perished in the Gallic conflagration. 

“Let us advert,” says Dr. Dyer, “for a moment to this curious specimen of argu- 
mentation, where a conclusion considered ‘as certain’ is deduced from a series of the 
loosest conjectures. Thus it is said that the earlier annals may have perished; that 
Livy and other writers state this to have happened, but without specific mention of the 
‘Annales Maximi;’ that this fate may have befallen them, as the tables perhaps were 
not yet transferred into books, and it is sti// less likely that any transcripts of them were 
in existence ; besides, they may not have been preserved in the Capitol. From which 
series of conjectures follows the very satisfactory conclusion that it may now be con- 


sidered as certain ‘those annals really met with such a fate!’” (Preliminary Dissertation, 
p. xxviii.) 
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Both to Niebuhr and to Becker Dr. Dyer replies that the Regia where the 

Annals were kept was not burnt till the fire in Nero’s reign, and that the Ger- 
vi] man critics have completely mistaken the nature of these Annals. They did 
4 not consist of cart-loads of boards, bnt, as Cicero says in the passage already 

quoted, the Pontifex first of all wrote the events of the year down, and then 
transferred them to an album. The whole record, therefore, may have consisted 
of one or two portable volumes more easily saved from the conflagration than 
the utensils of Vesta’s temple. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do anything like justice to Dr. Dyer’s 
argument, but he examines.with the utmost care,* and with continual refer- 
ence to the objections of the modern historians, all the other sources of the 
early history, as, for example, the Commentarii Pontificum; funeral orations 
and family memoirs and records, with other collateral sources which might 
have served to check and confirm the history, and were needful to suggest re- 
storations. He then alludes to the architectural and plastic monuments of the 
regal period, and completes his survey of the external evidence for that 
period by inquiring how its history has been treated by the writers who made 
it their subject. He awards the highest praise to Livy, of whose history the 
narrative portion of his own work is little more than a translation; calling 
attention to the fact that Livy was a highly judicious, not to say sceptical, writer, 
and that this scepticism renders what he has accepted all the more valuable. 

: He then passes to the internal evidence, refuting the theory that the early 
be Roman history is founded on ancient poems, a theory which is already pretty 
pf universally rejected by scholars. He next examines the opinion that the best 
materials for the early Roman history were nothing better than a direct bare- 
faced forgery ; proving that there is no reasonable way of accounting for the 
manner in which a demand for such forgeries could have arisen, and much less 
the means by which the demand could be satisfied. He then examines with 
great minuteness Schwegler’s view of the origin of the early history, answer- 
ing not only his objections to its credibility, but also the theories by which he 
accounts for its original composition. He concludes :— 

“ The objections which have been urged against the history on the ground of its 
+ internal probability are altogether insufficient to invalidate its origin from eontemporary 
f record. The argument drawn from the supernatural accounts which it contains is 
futile, since similar accounts are found in much later and unquestionably authentic 
history. Their greater frequency in the early period confirms, instead of invalidating, 
its authenticity, as showing it to have been written in the superstitious and compara- 
tively illiterate times which it records. Its alleged contradictions are chiefly the result 
of the paucity of materials, of their partial destruction, of our own ignorance, as well 
as the ignorance and want of judgment of Dionysius and Plutarch ; but, after all, these 
contradictions have been much exaggerated, and are not of a nature to obliterate the 
general historical picture. Lastly, the arguments adduced against the history from 
chronology are also often the result only of our own ignorance, or are founded on the 
mistranslations, misapprehensions, and whimsical fancies of the sceptical critics them- 
selves. But though this part of the history is undoubtedly the weakest, yet it is not of 
a nature to invalidate the whole narrative, nor to leave us without hopes that by careful 
investigation we may ultimately succeed in clearing it up.”’ 

Dr. Dyer’s narrative is short, and almost a translation of Livy, but his critical 
remarks are exceedingly careful and impartial. The whole book is a most 
i valuable contribution to the history of regal Rome, and may do very much to 
ms bring about a revision and amendment of those rash canons of historical credi- 
bility which, if they were worth anything at all, would go far to destroy even 


history itself. WILLIAM Kirkvs. 
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